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DeranrGesr oF THE INTERIOR, =. * 
3: a: Bureau or Epvcation, —, 
.. Washington, D. C., April 27, 1923. - 
Dear Mr. Secretary: The problem ef negro edacation, particu-” ” 
larly with‘reference to its vocational and industrial aspects, is one 
‘f increasing importance to the United States. The following study, _ 
_ which hag been prepared under the direction of Dr. Walton C. John, - 
of this bureau, has for its purpose to show the results of w well 
conceived: and well supported plan of education in agriculture, , 
meg hanie arts, domestic science, and the: training* of Teachers dn *. 
these subjects. — aE: ? — 
In order: that the contributions of this institution May serve to 
“stimulate and encourage gther schools engaged in a similar educa- 
‘ "tional program, E recommend the publication of this bulletin. - _ 
7 Respectfolly, | ocn 4 S 2 is . O84: 
Pas : Joun J. Ticert, 
Commissioner. 
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The Secrerary or tur Interior. i ” 
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__ EDUCATIONAL CONTRIBUTION OF HAMPTON INSTITUTE. 


7? By Warren eo Jous, 
Sprowle® in Rand and Terhowal Patna tion, | 


Seam — 
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The pressure of economic developnnt in the United States dur- 
ing the quarter of a century before the Civil War led to a new and . 
definite movement for the development of scientitic and industrial: 
education. > The Morrill Act, signed by President Lincoln July 2, 
AS@z. siznalized this movement ard made possible the estiblishment * 
of colleges of-agriculturesind, mechanietarts throughout tie United 
Stites. “ Owing to the war oly the Northern States were in a post. - 


- tion to’ Accept at once the provisions of the new uct, but as soon as _ 


peace Was established the Southern States one by one accepted its: 


provisions, Almost fron, the beginning the Southern States pro- 


vided for: students ‘of the negro race by ai appropriate division 
of the Federal funds wind by additional State support. ln this 
Way the aegvo land-grant college In the South, although largely ele- 
Mentary wand secondary in grade during the earlier Years, bean to 
vantribute to the educational and econvmnic welfare of the colored -”: 
peuple as well as Jo chat of the white race. fe 

In 1870, Hampton Institute, through an act of the Virginia State 
Legislature became a qaisi-public institution and thus began to. 
receive a portion of the Federal land-grant “fund. Until 19-60 
Hampton retained this relxtionship with the State of Virginia and 
the United, States, At that time the State of Virginia’ decided to, 
concentrate Federal and State furids upon Mastitutions which had © 
Iwen founded ns strictly publicly controlled) institutions: During 
this: long period, Hampton, insacklition to the Federal support, 
sought and gained an increasing amount of private aids “In 1874,. ° 


two years after beginning to receive: F ederal aid, the total jncothe 


of Hampton Institute was $39,746, of which $10,360, or 96 per cent, 
Was from the Federal Government. In 1920: the year in which 
Hampton retarned to x purely private foun@ation, her total incosie - 
reached the sum: of $458.911, of which 826.135. or 5.7" per cent, was 


. * from Federal sources. It is apparent from «these. figures that,‘ not- ¢ 
_ withstanding the incrense in Federal aiil, the inconie from. private © 
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Sources has céme to’ be the principal asset and has brought the in: ' 
. Stitution into a position. of growing power. *. f°’ 
‘The increasing prosperity -of Hampton over a ‘period of one-half 
sta‘ century has made possible, is far as. financial support is con- 
cernéd, the carrying out of policies which have fully justified them- 
‘selves us manifested by the influence of the institute in its particular 
field. Furthermore, the institute has had the advantage of execu- A 
tives and teachers of large caliber.who in long tenure; of service have 
developed a stability and continuity of purpose throughout the: his- 
jtory ‘of the institution. ed SS 
>. Hampton Institute has therefare developed an educational tech- 
hique in seyeral lines which is of interest especially to those institu- 
tions that are still trying to find their way ‘under difficulties and 
that” for lack of vision as ‘well as lack of support are unable ‘to - 
.§.'reach the high ideals of training which hate resulted fromthe care: | 
* ful working out of the Hampton program, Jn ceasing its relationship 
, to the Federal Government, Hampton depends upon its own re-’ 
sources ‘ahd those ofgits friends. Nevertheless, Hampton, in view of 
the long-continued Federal support, can give to the general public 
the benefit of a statement of her stewardship and by so doing be of 
great assistance to other institutions with similar. problems in indus- 
*. frial and vocational education. ; ye 
Considerable detail has heen ineluded for the benefit of those who 
desire to study more intimately the scope aid content of work car- 
_ nied on ip d school of this type. Notwithstanding the’suecesses of 
the several departments of the institute, the. memVers of: the staff 
“would be the last. to feel that they “had reached ‘perfection. Con- 
sequently it is believed that those who are striving to deyclop in- 
“dustrial education on a higher plane will be greatly encouraged and 
_ benefited by reading these pages. Not only the land-grant colleges. , 
for the colored race, but also’ many of our.industrial institutions for - 
whites, need a greater vision of their work, 
" The following cqntributions aim to give briefly the growth and 
development of tlie educatiqnal practices which have led to the pres- - 
envprogram,. - =, ° : 
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"be taught’ how to use their heads and hands effectively, how, to learn 


. to make that labor efipetive, for future use in earning « liveliheod | 


_ its usefulness in dealing with the, most difficult material; and, ‘with- 


“puts General Armstrong: in the fixst rank of progressive educatipngt y | 
, ° e : 7 


_ Hampton real men and women, with a full 
they must facé in struggling aguinst the inevitable obstacles te their 


could accomplish in matéria] gnin, in discipline of charatter, and in , ° 


‘toh men and women the leaders of their"tace and missionsries of 


- The result has demonstrated that in the pringiples that Armstrong 
taught is to be found the solution of*our rave, problem in ‘this coun- 
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THE INFLUENCE OF HAMPTON, | 


q By WiLLian Howarp Tarr, ~* 


» Chief Justiceof the United ‘Kater, and Mresident af Hampton Institute Board of Trreteas, 


ena et , ~ 
* Hampton as an éduecstional institution presents two aspects. ‘One 
is that of a place of instruction where young meri and women may- 


and how'to work, how to become educated with geiteral information™ 
And mental training, and how to apply these to Jabor in such a way as. 


and’in*proving the value of the possessoy xs a eftizen Of the com- 
aunity in which he is to live his life. ae eh 
While there were others before him in the union of, study,and labor * 
in the preparation for life, General Armstrong is entitled to the great - 
credit of making an institution of mental and physical training and 
applying it’ successfully to the rescue of a backward race from the. . 
ignorance. and Wenkness ‘and dependence of state of Slavery. It * 
was one of the first great vocational and industrial training schools. | 
of this country ,and one of the first,of thé world. I¢ demonstrated 


x 


out regard to its moral, racial, political, and spiritual importance, it’ 
leaders in this country, ria eye errs 
The second aspect of Hampton’ edacation ds in the use of the re-, 
ligious spirit and the discipline of Jabor to make the students at + 
nse of the difficulties . . 


progress—social, racial, and political, é 
Armstrong taught th@ dignity of labor by teaching how. much it 


happiness. He tauglit the comfort and inspiration of real religion, 
und hé united them ull—practieal learning, manual skill, the train- 
ing and discipline of labor, and religious inspiration to make ‘Hamp- 


the gospel of practical and uplifting Chyistianity, 


try. Here iige be’ found, the explanation of the marvelous progress 
which’ the statistics show has been made ‘by the negro race in-the 
half century of “up. from slavery.” Among the chief factors in 
this, ‘so far as it represents real progress of the negro, gre:to be. Pal 


4“ HAMPTON NORMAL AND AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE. 
nt ® a ; . 
counted Sampei C. Armstrong, Hollis B. Frissell, and: the gréatest: 

. and most. distinguished graduate tof Hamptean, the founder of Tus- 

| kegee, that great American, Br. Booker T. Washington, — 

_ ‘The Hampton of to-day in material growth is far beyond what 

- Armstrong left it. There is ‘a great plant on an inlet of Chesapeake 
Bay and there“is a handsome endo&ment. not Jarge enough for 
all the purposes of the institutien, but one fat bevond the dreams.of 
the founder. . © Sen ed e: Ss . 

The influence of Hampton. upon its students is ene of the most 

_ striking instances of personal inspiration that the Writer hus ever 

seen, Each year a company of men and women deeply interested in 

the cause of negro education and, .uplift meet at. Hampton's com- 

~ ‘mencement and ‘drink,into their souls the spirit that the atmosphere. 

‘and the environment and the attitude of the students and’ faculty 
give. inte cee : 

- ,, Hampton is a place for pessimists to wisit that they may be cured 
of their unhappy state of mind. It isa places for iaterihlists to go 
that their hearts may be opened and thut they may be taught the 
value of unselfish help to others in securing happiness for the helper. 
It is a ‘place for statesmen to visit ineorder that there may be re- 

_ vealed to them a way of ¢reating’ citizens who shafl strengthen -n 
~ State. It is a place for him who would geek evidences of the great’ 
moral return to this country from the Sacrifices of the Civil War to- 

~ find them at Humpton in palpable form. It is a place for the south- 

,@rn white man, anxious for’ the promotion of his section of the 
country, to go that he may realize, as 60 many of his fellosys now do, 
hdw essential and how possible itis to make his black fellow citizens 
of the fair South u source of profit, of peace, of law and order, and 

- of general community happiness. « Af 

Upon the southern white man depends the golution of the race 
problem, and ont of the hopefuk signs is his growing interest in the 
method of solving it at Hampton dné Tuskegee and, the other great 

_ Atego educational institutions of the South. , 

For these reasons it is that a description of Hampton and ity work- 

_ing should be given conspieuous iniportunce and place in a bulletin 

of education issued by the National Government. > 

a b+ eas | a | 
.* HISTORY AND EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY. . 


‘James FE. Grecc, 


‘ Principal; Hampton Institute. a $ 
- _ The Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute eame into being 
» 4n.1868, Front March, 1872, to December, 1920, it wis the so-called 
oS.“f land-grant college” for the negroes of Virginia, the institiition thiat 
4 4 . * : : ' 
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is designated by act of the general assembly of the Commonwealth ° 
to receive that portion of the revenue of the land-grant fund and the 
supplementary Mefrill-Nelson ippropriation allotted for the educa- 
tion of negro students Jit agriculture and the’ mechahie arts, * 

In 1920 this designation was transferred to the, Virginia Normal 


und Industrial Institute at Petersburg, a State-supported and State- 


controlled institution. ; 
In 1867 the Americyn Missionary Association, a=waligious and 
_ educational organization. representing chiefly the constituency of the 
Congr€gational Churches of New England. adopted the urgent sug-". 
estion of Gen. Sgmnel Chapman Armstrong’that a“ normal school” ’ 
Iw established among the negroes on the. Vigginia Peninsula, The © 
ussociation authorized for this purpose the puxchase of the Wood 
farm), also known as “ Little Scotland,”the site reconmmended by him, 


GENERAL “AKMSTRONG ELECTED. ‘PRINCIPAL, 


During the Civil War the association had established a number 
of elementary schools in the Hampton neighbérhood, but it Wwas evi- | 
dent that an institution of higher grade was also needed. 

General Armstrong, who in March. 1866,.had become district agent 
for: 10 counties of eastern-,Virginin of the Federal “ Bureau of 
Refugees, Freedmen, and Abandoned Lands,” had nat expected to be 
principal of the new school, but, as he said, “only to help.” » 

The man. originally chosen by the American, Missionary Associa- 
tion for thé post declined. however, and it avas offered to’ Armstrong, 
who consented to take it as an addition to his other responsibilities, 
© The school attracted Thim because: ft embodied a recurrent dream 
| Which he had ‘had, particularly when serving with negro troops on 
the Gulf-coast in 1865. i i ike 

General Armstrong was also remirided of the‘ manual-labor school ° 
ut Hilo, on the Island of Maui, where his parents, who were mission- 
aries, had lived, and where he liad grown up: and he felt confident 

- that some shch school ps this could be made of the greatest useful- 
ness in lifting the negroes out of the ignorance and helplessness in — 

Which slavery had: left théfn. , 


THE ALM OF THE INSTITOTE STATED. 


Said General Armstrong-at a later date: 


TIN then my own feature hnd been blind; ft Ind only been clear that there 
Was @ work to do fox the ex-slaves, * * © The thing to be done was clear; 
to train selected negro youth whe should go out and tench and lead their 
people, frst by example, by getting land.und hemes: to give them not u dollar 
thut’ they cpuld enrn for-theinselvas ; tu teach respect for Iabor ; te replace 


Mupld drudgery with skiliéd hand%yand to thesé gods to bulld dp an judus 
trial system, for the qjke not. only of self-suppor* and intelligent labor, but also © A 
for the suke of character, pin ie ret Ny ioe 
2 ' — r ' , * 7 
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On April 15, 1868, the sghool was opened with 2 teacher’s'and 15 _ 
pupils, In his first report té the trustees, presented in 1870, General 


Armstrong says: ‘ 
¥ 


¢ ; 
There ure two objective points before us, toward one or the other of which 
all our energies must soon be directed as the final work of this institute. 
gre is the training of the intellect, storing. it, with the Largest, amount sof 
nowleuge, producing the Jrightest examples of culture, The other is the mure 
difficult one of attempting to eduente in the original and broadest sense of 
the word, to, draw out a Complete manheod. The former is a laborious hut 
simple Work. The latter Is full of difleulty. It fs hot easy to surround the 
student with a perfe€tly bulanced. system of influences. The value of every 
goog appliance Is Mmited, and ceases when not perfectiy adjusted to the higher 
end. The needle, the broom, and the Washtub, the awl, the plune, and the 
Plow become the ullies of the glube, the bluckbuurd, aud the textbook. . 
_ The coursetof study does not run-smouthly. There js action and reaction, 
depression and delight; but the reserve forces of churneter no Jonger lie 
dormrbt. They make the rough places smooth, The school becomes xn‘ drill 
ground for future works it Sends men and tcomen rather than scholars into 


the world. . \ 


In 1870 the institute was granted a charter by the General 'As- 
sembly of Virginia, which made it independent of any society or 
religious denominution, and the entire property was transferred by 
-déed to its trustees from the Ameriéan Missionary Association. 

The association and the Fréedmen’s. Bureau gave generous finan- | 
cial aid to the establishment of the new school, particularly for’ the 

- purchase of the land und the ptitting up of the first buildings; but 
‘ from 1872 onward the institute: was supported almost entirely by 
‘ funds derived ‘from other sources. The churches and individual 
friends in the North, whom General Armstrong visited with tireless 
diligence in behalf of his enterprise, proved especially generous and 
steadfast in their aid; and u partial endowment was slowly Gathered. 
The material equipment of Hampton Institute was greatly in- 
creased, and all its earlier gains were, 60 to speak, consolidated, ayith 
remarkable success, by Dr. Hollis’ Burke Frissell, the ond fin 
cipal, who, after 13 years’ service as chaplain, succeeded Qoneral 
Armstrong upon the latter’s death in 1893 and carried the. respon- 
sibilities of administration, guidance, interpretation-of policies to 
outsiders, with innymerable concomitant tasks, until his own death 
in 1917, If General Armstrong was the founder of Hampton Insti- 
tute, Doctor Frissell is deservedly called its budlder, , 


- 


PRESENT EQUIPMENT AND WORK. 


The result of the labors of these mery and of many more who might 
.be named is seen in Hampton Institute as it is atthe present’ time. 
Phe little school of 2 teachers and 15 pupils has grown into gne 


_ enrolling over 2,300 students (including the Whittier training school, 


* 
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the summer school, the ministers’ cuinererice: and the farmers’ con- 
ference), with an instructing staff of 150 or more. Its two farms— 
| Whipple and Shellbanks—comprise 918 acres. The campus includes 
9 acres more. There are three buildings devoted to recitation 
rooms and laboratories, besides.the Shellbanks farm school; the 

main and auxiliary buildings of the trade school: six dormitories’ . 
for young men and fixe for young women: an administration build- 
ing; the memorial church; an assembly haJl seating’ 2000; a com- 
modious library of 48,000 volumes with a circulation, in ,1920, of 


17,845; a museuns possessing 2,000 articles; and 67 cottages occupied * 
hy members of the staff and their families, " ° nae 
. The institute proper epaeead the Whittier training school, 
the summer, school, é6r_ the minsiers’ ‘and farmers’ conferences), in 
the -year 1921-22, enrolled 868, of whom 34 were disabled soldiers 
sent by the Feder] Board for Vocational Educhtion for special~ 
short courses designed to fit them for self-support. and usefulness in 
civil life. © . 3 ' ey “ w 
Apart from these ex-soldiers, there are 515 young men ahd 319° 
young women, divided among the preparatory class (eighth grade) ; 
the academy; the trade school, in-which blacksmithing, bricklaying : 
and plastering, carpentry,. cabinetmaking, automobile mechanics, 
machine work, painting, printing, tailoring, stezmfitting and plumb- 
_ ing, and wheelwrighting are taught; the normal school; the home- 
economies school; the business school; and the agricultural school. 
These: four latter schools earry their students two years—and, in 
the case of the agricultural school, three years—beyond the second- - 
sary course of the academy. x toe 
Many boys and girls take their first year'in, “the work class,” 
working with their hands by day: on ‘the farms, in the-shops, offices, 
kitchens, and elsewhere, and going to classes in the vening. By - 
“this means they pay their wayy acchmulate a fund of savings for 
the following year, and gain & valuable training in industry, thor- 
oughness, obedience, punctuality, neatness, courtesy, and other funda-~ 
mental virtues, } x 


“ 


WORK OF ‘THE HANDS HAS DISCIPLINARY VALUE, 
1d ' ’ d 


~ General Armstrong's outstanding principle was. that work with 
the hands is of high disciplinary value, physically, intellectually, ._ 
morally. Doubtless this idea was not original with him; but he so 
emphasized, explained, and illustrated it that it may be justly re-' 
garded i his distinctive contribution to education? philosophy, : 
Thus the threefold discipline of “head, -heart,-and hand,” of the \ 
mind, the: conscierice, and the will, has become the concise statement _ 


| Of the Hampton-Tuskegee type of training for, life, 


HAMPTON NORMAL AND AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE, 


The plan of requiring or at least cf permitting students to do a.’ 
part,of the routine labor of their school was certainly not new. ; 
Oberlin, Mount Holyoke, and other northern institutions were 
familiar with it. Armstrong, however, perceived the mistake of 
locking upon this handwork as merely’an irksome necessity. At - 
Hampton he turned it to glorious gain; and did not hesitate to 
declare his conviction that this is regularly possible. ;““The moral 
advantages of industhial training over all other methods,” he wrote 4 

, in 1872,“ justify the expense.” a 
In 1892 he wrote: . ewe 


The manual-Inbor system was made fundamental here from the firet for its 
own sake, with full conviction of its value in the symmetrical developmept of 
the individual or the race, and with rendfness to sacrifice tu this the necessary 
per cent of meré Inental culture. ‘ . 


Again: - 


e 


Character is the hest outcome of the labor kystem, * * * Tt'Is not cheap, , 
_ but it pays. : 


° r . 


Again: ne F 


Honestly given value for value, labor becomes a stepping-stone. ludder, to 
- education, to all higher things, to snecess, manhood, and character. 

Still again: oa a 
Labor, next to the grace of God in the heurt: is the greatest promoter ‘ef 
morality, the Sreatest power for civilization, ke: ‘ 

. . * 
The comment of an educational expert of high authority is worth 


noting on the relation of labor to civilization. Prof. Paul H, Hanus, ° 
in the first chapter of his “ Survey of Hampton Institute,” made ‘fr 
the General Education Board in 1917, writes: g 


The negro race still féls the influence of slavery. Too many negroes regard . 
work with the bands ns beneath fhe digaity of free ‘men, Fundamentally 
wrong as this notion of such work is, it is still fiemly and widely held. Ac- 
cordingly, it offers a frequent and troublesome obstacle to the development of 
theright kind of trulning, particularly agricultural and industrial training, in 
the negro schools of the South, 


es WORK 18 -THE FOUNDATION OF ALL WELFARE, ~ 
Hampton gets [ts face xquarely agulinstythis mistaken notion and substitutes 
for it the proper conception of work as the foundation of all welfare, spiritual 
as well as material. It alms tn a rouse and develop fn Its students an apprecta- 
tion of the dignity and practical value of intelligently performed munual 
labor; to do this, not by precept, but by ditected work with the hands: to 
enltivate in them through work aud. study the self-respect that is the natural 

concomitant of trained ability to be useful in a skilled vocation. Hype s 

Students at work under the direction of officers'‘and teachers are, accordingly, 
everywhere in evidenve. The whole institute—bulldings, shops, laundry, 


© “kitehens, offices, farms, and gardens—is to a large extent utflized as a Jubora- 
> tory in which “the virtues of work" may he acquired, and the sitisfaection — 
), afforded by work well. done may be liabitually experienced, : 


od 


” 


HISTORY AND EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY. 9 


ALL WORK MUST‘ BE DIRECTED BY INTELLIGENCE, 


, But work with the hands as an educational’ instrument must -not he mere 
munual labor, or eten mere mechanival. gill, important as this Inst Is, Such. 
work must be - directed ‘by intelligence. Practsee in handicrafts must be ac- 
companied by such a study of the practice that it Is shot through with signifi- 

, «ince. The sciences, muthematics, wud, deuwing that, uuderlle the practice 
, of the truchinist, the farmer; and the home maker, must be druwn upon so as 


-relution of uny one practical art to the others as a part of tle total work 
whereby society keeps itself going mast be mad® appirent, To that end the 


’ other means of intellectual guidance to give the workers un understanding of 
Heir work.. The less conspicuvus intellectual work uf the classroom, there- 
fure, accompanies the more conspicuous work with the hands; so that the - 
workman muy be enabled to work with understanding; and, whyt is ‘equally 
important, with, the abiding tterest that such understanding develops, The 
fuct that this educational work las a commercial value contributes an éle-, 

"ment of great imiportance to the student's appreciation of ‘its. significance, and. 
his interest in it, - me 

Closely gounected with the discipline of hantwork is the discipliné of the 
fully oceupled duy. This has been compared by Dr, Talcott Williams to the 
anslackening program of “ prayer, Werk, and reading,” which, prevailed in the *: 

medieval smonasteries of northern Europe and undoubtedly had much to do 
With their civilizing efficiency. i ; ' 


- 


CHARACTER TITE, AIM 


-\rmstrong’s theory of education-Iays constant emphasis on char- 
acter, “The education needed is‘one that, touches upon the whole 
range of. life, that aims at the formation of good habits and sound 
principles,” a . 

. The question with the negroes Is not one of special proficiency, of success 
in one direction—the pursuit of knowledge—but 74f success all arqund, Tt fs 
one of morals, industry, ’self-restraint; of powe: to Organize society, to draw 
swinl lines between the devent and the indécent, to form public sentiment that 
shall support pure morals, und to show common sense in the relutions of life.’ 

1 think ‘We may reasonably hope to bulld * * * yan institution that will ' 
iid freedmen to escape from the difficulties that~surround them, by ufprding 
the best possible agency for their improvement in mind and henrt, by send- 
ing out, not pedagogues,’ but those whose culture ‘shall he upon the whole cir- 
cle of living, and who, with clear insight and strong purpose, will do a 
quiet work that shall make the land purer and better. 


“To this day this purpose has been maintained. ‘Hampton mén and .. 
' “women are expected to go out as true servants and leaders of thpir 
people: and, therefore, it is, understood that they must be morally 
trustworthy. Dishonesty, ‘uncleanness, viciousness of any sort can 
not be | ted. Yet patience must be’ shown toward those who 
. aré willing But slow to learn better Ways than those ig which they 
have been brought up... General Armstrong said: “Hobits can. not 


’ 


‘be reversed at. once like a steam engine. It takes time, and in time’ 


it can be done.” ’ | Peasy Me? Au ons 


~ Le Be LT Gee tes i a4 


ar 


tv give real insight into the scope and the details of'the work done: and the : 


institute cuuses its students tO study books, and mikes use of ‘Instruction und’ 


+ 
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_MEN AND WOMEN TRAINED FOR COMMUNITK SERVICE, ‘ = 


: ! ‘ 
+ The expression of character in daily work is strikingly brought 
out by Professer Hanus in his sugvey: . Ce. MT eae A: | 
Whatever else character means, it certalnly means the Intention and the || 
| 


« 


ability to do well whatever work one has to do. -Hente, the kind of service ' 
that/a woman renders In tle home, or that a man renders asa plumber, . 
machinist. farmer, or, In business activities both suggests thelr ideal’ of con- 
duct and shows the extent'to which. thelr performances square with their 
paca Is, the kind of work one does reveals his churacter, As a man 
orks, so is he. j . ee: ; 
A mun whois Sydustrious, Intelligent, and skillful challenges the respect 
find confidence of his‘ fellow men. Accustomed te painstaking labor- to make 
‘his resources for. usefulness effective, be is Self-reliant and independent; but 
big self-reliance and indepdndence are tempered with modesty, The quality 
of service u mun renders in his vocation, therefore, suggests, to his fellow men 
the quality of extca-vocational community service he’ might render, ,It- thus 
beeomes the means of establishing significant relations for cooperative service 
with bis fellow men, To equip every graduate for community service on the 


_ basis of such relations fs one of Hampton's must important alms. 


From the beginning the graduates of ‘the yistitute have been ex-. 
pected tobe self-supporting, self-respecting, and, in the presence of 
others who need help, self-forgetting. To regard their education ps 

‘something given ‘to them in trust, as’something to be taken back to, 
their home communities or to others equally deserving 20% aid and - 
there applied for the common good—this is the purpose with which 
two generations of Hampton men and women, over ten thousand 
in all, have been sent forth. ' 


s 
" j : - » COMMUNITY NEEDS ARE MET. ~ 


This responsibility for meeting actual community needs rather, 
than individual demands for personal culture has been felt and 
acknowledged again and again in the organization of the courses of 
study. When General Armstrong, against the advice and the Wishes 
of some, if not of most, of his counselors, boldly, insisted on leaving ° 
out Latin: and Greek from his curriculum, and devoting the atten- 
.tion of his teachers and pupils to “an English course, embracing 
reading and elocution, geography, mathematics, history, the sciences, | 
the study of the mother tongue: and its litereature, the leading prin- 
ciplesof mental and moral science, and of political economy,” he Ts | 
simply giving -his boys and girls what they most needed, with their 
manual training, in order to make them most serviceable to their 
people. He was not following the educational fashions of the time, 
or seeking to make Hampton Institute like any other scliol in the 
».: United States, but merely to give its young men and young women 
the kind of training that would best fit them for actual life. - 
» For the same, reason the institute is at the present time raising 
", eertain of its courses frony secondary to-semicollegiate and even col- 


t 
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A. THE COLLIS P. HUNTINGTON Liprary. 


od ' 
This library contains about 50,000 volumes. 


F — : “ 


: B. THE ROBERT C. OGD Iv AUDITORIUM, 
! This auditerium accommodates 2,500 nee and It cost about $200,000. ( 
\ ® <a M " Naka x e ; 
: . é 9 : 4 AN u 
evr : ¢ . F * ; 


A’ gift of thelf 
° 
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as 


THE MEMORIAL CHURCH. 


p ’ . a o a 
rederick Marquand estate, through Ma. E. B. Mcnroe, of the - 
buard of trustees. and Mrs. Monroe, . 


, 


- "ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION. { 11 
‘leginte levels. The ‘conditions and the needs of the people have — 
changed. -Hampton Institute must change accordingly. _ : 


Finally, this sketch of the history and the guiding principles of 
Humpton Institute would ‘be seriougly inaddquate if it did- no€ 
. frankly recognize the religious’ quality of its influence.  ~ | 
“Hampton Institute is essentially a spiritual enterprise, conceived __ 
-as a form of missionary service,” says Doctor Peabody. ‘There is 


4 ho getting away from this fact.”  . ‘ ee 


The Christian motive, in the fullness of its breadth and depth and power, 

ix the driving force, qye spirit| in’ the wheels of ‘the school's machinery. 
Its work is carried on, uecessarily, in un atmosphere of reverence, faith, hope, 
and love. Its teachers ugree with sArmstrong that “it pays to put God 
wud country first, oufselves afterwards.” Its" students atrive te become hot a 
only skillful workmen and keen. scholars, buat also, and, even more, good 
men and women, honest, courteous, gentle, patient, brave,’ tguthful in word 
and deed; Guulified for intelligént happiness, for honorable citizenship, for | 
pdeaulershilp in, aervice, - , i 3 


e 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION, 


ae : 
ee WILLLA HH. Scotiiix, A 
é * ” Secretary, Hampton Institute. Wot” 


e Hanipton Normal and Agridultural Institute is a privately 
as ae organized under a charter which, was granted 
by the Elizabeth City County of Virginia on September 21, 1868, 
and later incorporated under an act of the General Assembly wf | 

i the Sfate of Virginia, which was approved on June 4, 1870. ; 

Under its corporate name, “ The Trustees of the Hampton Normal a 
and Agricultyral Institute,” its Pights, privileges, and duties are 

.’ us follows: oa ee » 

To possess or buy or sell Jand or other property—* provided the 
real ‘estate ow“ed shall. not exceed at any one. time 1,200 deres”; , 
and among fKe other usual duties of trustees; iat 

+" To chogée “by ballot a president, secretary, treasurer, and such « | 
~ officers, teachers, or ugents as it shall tleem necessary and to remove’, 
the same at pleasure, two-thirds. of a quorum conéurring in said re- > 
moval”; - a2 a "Gn 6. 
_« To fix salaries and duties of officers and teachers; . 
To fili vacancies in the board of. trustecs; \ ot : 
To ‘suspend of amend any by-laws sy two-thirds vote of the 


ay 


trustees present at any meeting duly called; — ; F 
‘To, be exémpt from taxation so long as other institutions of 
learning in Virginia are exempt; oe te es 


To report,to the governor or” State superintendent’ of education R 
upon request ; Deka Mins once Be. DE are zl he win alia. saa a 
6 47006°—23——-2, . - ; a Sip - ! ; 

Fae ee in Se ee aes as 


» 


Ts ae ' . . ; - } 
To make contracts and gv general to manage the affairs of the 
ingfitution ss, 3 | aa f 
‘He object of 11% insfitute is: . . 
‘+ The Instrocfion of youth in the various common sclinol, neademic, und cole: 
legifité brauches, the best methods of reaching the same and the ete mode of 
practival fadusiry in its application be -agrieulnure wi Ce mectante arts; 
pnd, for the carrying out of these purposes, the sald trustees may establish iwmny 
departiagats vr schools In the sat ostiqutlen, Ns 5 es 


’ 
La 


; THE Yoano OF. TRUSTEYS: " 


As incorporated, the institute is owned Jand controlled by a self- 
perpetuating board of tzustees, which, serying without cothpensation: 
ound meeting at lengt, once a year and. possessed of a comnion seal, iS 


and Agricultural Institute,” to the rights, privileges, 
Stated above, i>, eae. 

The board is organized is follows: - ; 7 Ee 
fa) Memberk.—Not/ less than 9 nor more thin 17.) Five members 
~ May calla nieeting, Five members constitute-a quorum, 

(4) Offcers.—President, two vice presidents, secretary, and trens-" 

urey, Elected wt the annual meeting of the board of trustees, the 
officers “ shall hold office until their successors are elected, unless pre- 
_ Viously removed in accordance with law, and shall perform the duties . 
- inaicated by the titles of (heir respective offices.” 
—* (¢} Comiritters.—(1) Executive committee: The executive cor’- 


a 


nor more than 8 trustees, together with the president of the board, 
h the principal of the institute, and the treasnrer. i ‘ 
“yyg At © shall have the immediate supervision of the institute, and the 

Now p&its property, and shall superintend the execution of the plans 
:regnd!resolutions of the trustees.” It may fill vacancies temporarily in 
-its own committee and in the staff of the institute and shall report its 


6 
ey 


proceedings ‘annually to the board, : 
Ja execyting any plans that may have been approved by the trus- 


tees it— +7 ie © ; 
shall not jovolve the corporation in an: Ingebtedness exceeding. $5,000 on any 
Single transaction, ner exceeding 815.000 In the uggresate In any fiscal year, 
which amount,1t is authorized te botgow In’the name of the Stporation, pledg- 

_ Ing the securities o . 1€ Institution: theRefor | but it-may expend any funds eom- 

’ ing Into the treasuy-for a specific pur e in accordance with plans already 
- : ; t — b= 
approved by the rd for that’ purpoiy > Three’ meibers, shull coustitute a 

quorum, z 


“It has adthority to cull the Buses speciul iuect ings of the board, 
~ Notices to be sent three weeks in advance, « i) Seale a“ 
(2). Investanent committee :‘Tl investment ‘committee elected an- 


- 


‘ mually by the board is ¢émposed of four trustees together “with the” 


"president and'treasurer of the board,” 


entitled. under the ‘rime of “ The Trustees of therHamptyn Normal 
and duties S, 


“Iniltee, elected annually. by the Dourd, is composed of not less than 6°: 


12) HAMPTON NORMAL AND AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE, , _ ~" 
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oh oe “S ADMINISTRATIVE -ORGAQIZATION, 


The president shall be chairman, or in his “absence he may 
designate a vice president-to act as chairman of the commnittes, and 
the trustees shall name one of the members to be secretary "and 


- (reasurer of the committee. > The committee may. fill any vacaticies 


that may occur in its membership: or ogres. The committee has 
full’ power to\make or change’ invest ments of the corporation funds 
and to execute all documents and legnl papers concerning same, 
The treasurer of the committee and the treasnrer of ¢he institute 
shall have’ the custodt of theseal-of the institute, and the signature 
of.cither shall be a sufficient receipt for property or. funds for the — , 
corporation, : : . 


. = 

The signature of any wo Menthers of the commitiee shall constitute n guf- 
fictent: Signature siguinst wuy funds, which funds shall he deposited to the 
credit of the committee in such deposituf as they may select, y 

The securities belonging to the ingtitute shall be deposited In the vaaits: — 
of some well-known and secure safe depaslt oanppany in the City of New 
York, access to whieh shall "be -had by any two members - of* the commmitiee 
tuzether, or With some trust company in the City of New York having a eapital 
aul surplus of not lesw than two million dollars, subject. to ul ugreement 
providing for access lind assuring the responsibility of the tyust cCompuny for 
the safe care and return of ‘the securities and the collection of coupons as 
they sbult mature, i g f 


(3). Standing sowmittee: The stunding committee, Appojnted - 


annually by the president of the board. is composed of five trustees 


who shalMvisit und report yearly or oftener as they think best on 
the state of the Tnstitutien, This committee ‘has not been. np-  * 
Pointed for several years, | / \ — 

: ; a 
Re "THE PRINCIPAL, " 
The principal is the active, exceutive head of the institute, and 


is elected by the board to Serve permanently, subject to removal by 


a two-thirds vote of a quorum of’ that body. Hg, has always ‘heen: 


“elected a trustee by the board and serves on its executive committer. , 


‘As principal, as well as chairm the administrative. board and. - 
faculty, he isin close touch with “all departments of the institute 
an keeps the executive committee and board informed of its needs 
and condition. 5 ok E. 

THE AOMINISTRATIVE RQARD, 


‘The administrative board of 14 inembers ix deseribed in by-law - 
G as follows: , , any 


There shall be an administrative board of the inatitute, consisting of the 
Principal, the vice Principal, the lady Principfil, the commandant, the treasurer, 
tle secretury, the chajluin, the director of the Horpal school, the director of 
the agricultural school, the director of the trade. schof], the director of the — 
business school, the director, of. the home economics school, : the dltectoy of 
extensjouswork, the fleld secretary, and the -pubtcation sectetary, together 


- 


2 


rm he 
y s 


.ete., and larger matters affecting two or more schools, or the insti- 


_ sultative rather than a Jexizlative group. 


: tion, are members of the administrative board, are as follows: 


the institute’ before the public. As.a,trustee himself and as a member 
‘of the executive committee, the principal. is the main connection. 
Bae. heb rigen, Be board ot trustees and the institute, 


* Thre faculty of 117 members is thus described hy by-law 6: . 


‘superintendent of roads and grounds, the superintendent of con- 
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with’ such other officers and teachers as shall be elected by th board to its- 
membership and approved by the trustee’ «The administrative board shall 
be directly responsible for the general conduct of the institute, and it shall — 
keep a record of its proceedings subject to the inspection of the trustees. “ 


The administrative board is the chief legislative group of the 
institute. Its members meet every 'T uesday morning and discuss 


‘and pass on matters dealing with students, individually or collec- 


tively, and with institute policies. 
eWhile matters of distinctly school polfey are settled by the- 
faculties ‘of the five separate schools, final decisions in discipline, 


tute as a whole, : are brought: before the administrative board, 
7 


¢. THE FACULTY, / . 


* The faculty of: the institute shall consist of the members*of the adminis- 
trative board, together with such heads’ of departments, teachers, and other 
workers as shall be chdsen by the udministratfve board. The faculty shall 
consider questions of general interest in the affairs of the institute, particularly 
those relating to the courses of study, leaving to the administrative board 
final decision in Diatters of large importance. a 


- Meeting one a month, the faculty is as yet a deliberative and con- 


4 
head THE BUSINESS COMMITTEE, 


The busifess committee, ermanent committee eatablished by 
the principal in 1903 as an at Neihiets cominittee .to relieve the ad- 
ministrative board of purely business and physical maintenance 
matters, has both legislative arid executive functions, subject, how- 
ever, in. larger matters to the approval of the administrative board 
or the trustees, as the case may be, It meets on Mondays and Fri- 
days and has four members, the treasurer, who is the chairman, the 


struction, and the sécretury. 


‘ADBINIBTRAT. IV& OFFICERS OF THY’ INSTITUTE. 


/ 
The duties of the adniinistrat ve officers of the institute, all of 
whom; except the chaplain,emeritus and superintendent of construc- 
The principal, the executive head of the institute, is directly 
responsible for its administration to the board’ of trustees. He is 
chairman of the administrative board and faculty and represents 


4 


Pars 


_ programs for anniversary and commencement. . 


_ Association, missionary Wérk, and daily. prayers. , 


- jurisdiction, 


the director of-the agricultural school is: actively engaged in the 
“management of Whipple farm, Shellbanks farm, the creamery, horti- , 
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The vice principal is the director of the summer school, editor of 
the catalogue and in-charge of the application office, scholarship 
bureau, and ‘lectures and entertainments, He also coordinates the — 
work and relations of the five schools and is active in preparing the 


| 


‘The lady principal is directly respensible for the girls. - She has 
charge of their dormitories and hospital, .as: well as the students’ 
dining rooms and kitchen, the diet kitchen, and lauhdry; also of 
the teathers’ home, teachers’ kitchen, Holly Tree Inn kitchen, in- 
dustrial sewing room, and much of the entertainment of school: : 
guests. ~~ ; 

The commandant is directly responsible for the boys and their 
discipline, dormitories, hospital, and brass band. The, general duty 
squag and guards report to him, and he is chief of the fire depart- 
ment, F Ark -- > eyo 

The treasurer is responsible for the: receipt and disbursement of 
all funds of the institute, the investment-committee, however, - hav- 
ing charge of the investment of funds. As chairman of the busi-. 
ness committee, the treasurer is business. manager of the institute 
and as member of the executive committee ‘has direct connection 
with the board of trustees. | a 

The Holly Tree Inn, restauftnt, post’ office, store, commissary, 
meat rgnrket, power plant, electrical, dental, and optical departments 
are under his immediate control. _ re Ss 

The secretary of the board of trustees is also secretary of the ad-' 
ministrative board, the faculty, and the business committee and’ 
has charge of their minutes and the records of the jnstitute. He is. 
responsible for the general institute mail. . / 4, “ 

Tho chaplain is in,charge of the religious work of the institute, 
He preaches on Sundays, is superintendent of the* Sunday school 
and teaches Bible. classes, besides having general oversight of the: 
Young Men’s Christian Association, Young Women’s Christian 


The director of the normal school is also in charge of the acad-— 
emy, Whittier and Shellbanks schools. The courses in manual - 
training, applied arts, music, and physical training ate also in his 


In addition to the educatioha: dtities connected with his school, 


culture department, and the greenhouses. \“Hé’also promotes farmers’ , 
conferences and agrigfltura] extension. work, ; ‘ 


Besides his school duties} the director of the trade school, like the 
director of the agricniturdl school, is active in the general oversight. 


e ‘ a Fe A et eg ee ay % 
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of the productive side of the 11 trades which are taught in the trade 


Both the agricultural and trade schools are productive as well as 
educational, ~« - + 


The directors gf the business school and the home economics 
school are at present closely confined to the organization and edu- 
cational matters of their comparatively new schools. 


The director of extension work visits persone lly and arranges for 


members of the institute Staff to Fisit schools and Hampten grad- 


nates in the field. He-studies the home conditions of the Hampton 
Students as well as the needs and conditions of the communities and 
schools to which its graduates will fo. His main objects are to tind 
out how the institute may best meet the necds in the field and to 
improve the quality of its student body. 
- The field secretary arranges meetings and campaignas not only to 
raise funds for Hampton, but even more specifically to arouse in- 
terest in the North for the institute and the Whole negro question. 
The publication “secretary is in dlose touch with over 800 of the 
best papers of the countrybeth North and South. He represents the 


institute at many ineetings and conferences and spreads the story of 


Hampton and the negro throughout the whole nation, .~ 
’ These three officers, the director of extension work, ‘the field sec- 
retary, and the publication secretary, mutually aid each other in. 
the interpretation of Tlampton Institute to the press and to the 
people both North and South, _ ~ * a 

- Fhe instructor of military science, who commands the junior unit 
of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps at Hampton Institute, is 
also a member of the administrative board and faculty. 

The superintendent of roads and grounds has charge of the roads 


and lawns ang does all grading on the place. He is a member of the 


administrative board, the faculty, and the business committee. 
The “institute physician ‘looks after the health of the students 
and is in'charge of the boys’ and girls’ hospituls. He is » member 
of the administrative board and the fac ity. : ae, 
he superintendent of construction has general oversight of, 

buildings on the place. and orders’ all necessary repairs. H 0 
draws the plans for minor additions and improyements to institute 
buildings and represents the architects and business ctommitteg’ in 
supervising the construction of new buildings. He is‘a#mentber of 
the faculty und the business committee, } 

: WAP os ' 

REMI-INDEPENDENT DEPARTMENTS. : s 


| The publication and photographic departments, the negro and 
Indian record offices, the library, and the museum do not come im- 
ba : 4 , . pt . 7 % re: Hy es : , . 
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FINANCIAL HISTRRY. | ‘aan iT 


mediately under the supervision of any of the above main divisions 
. of the institute. Though more or less under the administrative. board - 


‘ : 


and business committee théy report to the principal. \ 
i f ry Y : 


cd hd ‘ 
» 


STANDING COMMITTEES. | ; A 


Standing committees are appointed at the beginning of each school 
yearto carry out the details of administration, With very few ex- 
ceptions they are composed of members of the administrative board 
and the faculty; and the chairmen of the committees, excepting 
the church, exhibits, public programs, and publications, are mem- 
hers of the administrative board. « 

The. standing committees are as follows: 


- u J 
Anniversary and commeacement. ‘Ogden Hall. + 
Athletic, 1 


7 Lusiness, 


Publie programs, 


F Publications, hres 
Campaign, % - R'0. T.¢. : - 
Church (board of deacons). ° - Scholarships. 
Mntertalnments and holidays. ; The “ Student.” : 
Exhibits, “ Supimer school social committee,  ~ 
Extension wdvisory: committee, Sunday school, ; : 


Library, ; , . _ ¥.M.C. A. advisory committee. 
Ps ¥. W. C. A. adyfsory committee, 
; sd . ‘ / 42, Ls 
SUMMARY OF ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION, 


In brief, the title and ultimate authority of Hamtpton Institute is 
vested in the board of trustees. 7: | 
The administrative’ board is its legislative body, whose members, 
including the administrative officers and directors of: the schools, 
carry on the affairs of the institute under the principal, who, as 
“chairman of both the administtative board and the faculty, and as 
member of the board of trustees, is the executive head ‘of the insti- 
tute.y The principal is the institute’s spokesman before-the baard of ' 
trustees and represents the institute to the general public’ “4 
The faculty is the large deliberative body of the institute. P 
The executive and investment conimittee look after“details for the 
hoard of trustees, while the 20 standing committees do a similar 


work for the institute. . ‘. | 
FINANCIAL HISTORY. 


+_7 FRANK K,. Rocers, an 


Ly Tren nerer, Hampign Inatttute. 
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The buildings which belong to Hampton Institute number about || 
140; including 65 dwellings used“by officers and teachers. The more oe 
important, buildings are mainly of brick; and for some of the earlier’ 
he , =p é ; . - : ye ‘ i j yn eahy ene : 
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‘ and larger ones the bricks were made on the place by the students, 
‘Many of the buildings were erected by student labor. The policy 
- ‘of the school at present is to continue tHis process and to undertake 
as far as possible all repairs of brickwork, plastering, steamfitting, 
plumbing, and other work by student labor. »w,. 
The land, about 1,000 acres in addition to the campus,.,includes. 
/ two farms, the largest of which is Shellbanks, 3} miles distant, 
which comprises 800 acres used as ‘a dairy farm. The smaller, 
“Whipple farm, is adjacent to the campus and is used for demonstra- . 
tion purposes in ‘connection with the agricultural school, and its 
products ure used by the institute." | , i 
The fixed equipment includes the water mains, sewer hnes, salt- 
avater hydrant system, fire engines, fire pumps. boilers, steam lines, 
etc, The school operates its own electric light and power plant 
‘and ice plant. alt, 
_ The buildings of the institute comprise dormitories for boys and 
girls, a commodious library, an auditorium seating 2,500 people, a 
church, general administration byilding, hotel, club house for teach- 
ers,. gymnasium, academy and normal school, agricultural and home 
‘. economics schools {one building), and trade school. a, & 
The endowment is largely made up of légacies, it having been the 
policy from the early days of the’school to add even unrestricted 
bequests to this permanent fund. These gifts no doubt represent the 
capitalization in many cases of regular,annual gifts made during the 
lifetime of the donors. te get . 
Increase of Hampton Institute endowment by years.— 1872-1876, 
$52,369; 1880, $2,020; 1890, $11,736; 1900, $163,189: 1910, $469;970; ‘ 
1918-1920, $536,541; total, 1872-1920, $3,879,695, . 


Incomc and expendi{ure for general purposes! 
: : e 


Total Totalex- - 
income. - | penditure. 

ok Poses ‘ 
east aoe Aocewaseeecerfearenanstsenrthscasuves ent} 190,459 95 || “$61 SMices 
by Saves) 5 enmeee <3 : 41, 932. 96 35, 125270 
Bat trebscdoietekt 113, 571, 33 37, 438. OF 
Mee sogekecneeeenk 148,129.77 | 154,070. 
251,694.93 | 225, 568. 6 
Knsscedabe oteet eat 437,874.97 | 465,606, 43 


. 4 
1, 474, 176,23 | 2,472, 009. 25 | 452, 341. 41 | 7, 953, 242. 12 | 7,708, 541, 56 


920..... 3, 184,675. 23 
rr eee a aired TAN SER 9 ae See > 
1 For the pirpose of brevity yearly data‘are omitted, with thg- exception of the several 
decade years, ‘ . : ‘ 
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Cost of Hamgton Institute plant. 


1 Early years, 1868-1871, ‘hcomptecd : ‘ : idl. 


i Gifts for Hampton [natitute’ ptant.. 


Buildings, 


' Early years, 1888-1873, incomplete. 
? Deficiency of income for permanent improvemen(s and land has been provided from Marie of income, 


Summary of Hampton Inatitute endowment funds, June 80, 1981, . 


General endowment_:____ , 242, 563 | Eli Whitney Blake museum - < 
Permanent scholarship -. ‘endowment fund______ $5, 000 
* Fond 2 ee 339, 259 | Edna Dow Cheney, fund__ ' 6,685-. 
Carl Schurz endowmént Isaphene Hillhouse fund. — 65,000 
And wes ee 15,600 | Alexander Moss*. White 
Andrew memorial endow- sae fond ah oS re 50; 
. Ment -fund_________ AS 50,000 | William W. Smith fund__ 5, 000 
Bishop ‘MeVicker fund____ 11, 220 | Moses Kimball fund...__. - 5, 000 
Morris K. Jesup fund__ 25,000 | Harriet Rose Lee fund_- 400. 
Russell Sage fund_.______ 25,000 | Hollis B. Frissell memorial : 
Anonymots (H. B. T. i fund --—__-_-_____.__ 1,250 . 
; wind) ct. as Sie 15, 100 | Josephine KE. Richards book 
- Thelps-Stokes fund__.____ 2, 000 fund =—---—-—----- : 625 
Charles ‘D, Presho fund__ 8,900 | Ogden Hall maintenance : 
Library endowment fund. 1,200) tind i 25, 000 
Julia P.-Marquand' fund. 11,000} Club house endowment ‘ 
Robert R. Proudfit fund__ ony fend to 23, 466 
George Law fund________ . 5,000 
3.8. W. tund____.___ ~ 1,000] Retirement fand- © 8788 
\ : i 4 = 
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- 20 HAMPTON NORMAL AND AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE, _ _ 


MYRTILLA J, SHerRMan, : 
~ Im Charge of Rocord Office, Humpton Institute. 


Every student on entering Hampton is given a personal interview 
in which-is obtained a sketch of his life from his birth until his 
arrival at the school, In this sketch is included a description of his 
home and family. ven the names, ages, education, location, ‘and. 
Veenpation of his brothers and sisters-aie called for. ‘This material 
is later put. upon one side of an 8 by 10 ineh biography card: 

‘ When a student leaves Hampton we haveon the one card the 
‘story of his life from. his birth until his departitre. 7 

On entrance each student’s photograph is taken and mounted on 
the left side of the Hampton record. If he graduates, his class 
picture is mounted at the right. Most. striking is the development 
indicated by the contrasting photographs us well as by the yearly 

‘récord columns. a . 
. 1 Jd 
—, A CHRISTMAS LETTER WAS SENT TO 5.000 HAMPTONIAXS, 


ow 


2 . ~ 
_ When a student leaves, whether’as a. graduate or not, we try to 
~ keep in touch with: him at Teast onre a year. We send. a.Christmas 
letter to every one whose address Wwe have’ If we do'not know the . 
“present location of anyone, we send the letter to his home to be 
forwarded. + Ae ; 
- ‘The: letter aims to be as personal as is possible, considering the 
fact that it is to be read by thousands of men and women, 
With the Christmas letter we send an inquiry sheet with the 
varnest-request that everyone who receives the questionnaire: return 
-it. promptly with the information that the questionnaire calls for. 
While all Hamptonians do not see the necessity of filling out that 
particular paper, yet it is the chief source of our knowledge as to’ 
what our fornitr students are doing. Some Hampton men and 
women write letters instead; others call: while many do not answer 
every year. ‘ See 


We often find that,these seemirig delitiquents are, wipe to 
Hampton.and appreciate the letter ag much as do SS wh6 are more 
reguldr in responding. : ose i 

_. Ineluding over 2,000 graduates, we have sent out about 19,000 © 
negro students. Last December the Christmas: letter went to more 
thar 5,000 of these men and women. Of more than 1,600 living 


graduates, there are at present-only 53 on our“ lost list.” , 


Fatt. ' + ALL BTDDENTS’ RECORDS CLOSELY FOLLOWBD: 


, 


see 


'., In our. address files, one for graduates and the per for former’ 
“students, is recorded all the information that come8'to us, whether 
Mes Netra ate crt ae be , ‘ . 


% raed Jf, ‘ iw \ ‘ Het a 
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directly or indirectly, Every graduate has 
entered each year any information received directly from him—his 
residence address, hig temporary or business address, if any, his 
-oecipation, the year; and. above it B. L. or. #ecording to whether 
he ha’ filled out his inquiry sheet or blank. has writtgn a letter, or hag 
called. fo Tee : . 
When a graduate leaves, a bine slip is made, whicit gives, his full 
home addess.zind the name and address of his parent or guardian. . 
This slip is kept in front of his card until he fills gut‘an inquiry 
sheet. It is then put in another file from whieh it can be gotten 
later on if necessary. . ' 
Much information about our graduates-is obtained through others. 
Such information is ‘put upon a white slip, with date and source of 
information, and kept in front of the card until we hear from the | 
person himscld, The white slip is then withdrawn find put in the 
-weeded-out file, . : | 
The sume system is pursued in the case of former students, except 
fhat no ecard is made until we hear directly from the individual. 
PRESENT LaeAvion OF STUDENTS FOLLOWED? — 


4 ‘ v SI 

‘Along with and corresponding to.the names in the address files, 
we hitye over 5,000 small location cards, arranged according to States, 
wil! special subdivisions in the case of large towns and cities. The 
Virginia,cards are also subdivided according to counties, | 

We have also a similar location «file for every student in school, 
and another similar. file for all those who have left Ha pton. It 
differs from the one already described in this respect : The cards sre 
filed according to the places from which the students entered, Hamp- 
ton and not according to their loeation ut latest accounts, 


INSTITUTE HELP TO Grape Stes AND FORMER STUDENTS, 


Tt is the duty of the record office ‘to respond to all requests for 
workers and if possible to recommend suitable persons for the posi- 
lions offered. It is also its duty tq answer all inquiries concerning 
our former students, and to furnish their school record, if they de- 
sire to enter other institntions or to Secure ‘certificates as teachers. 

_ In the case of Indian students the system which has already been. 


a card on which is . 


b 


described is in general followed, Owing to circumstances, it differs | | 


ina few minor respects, ‘ A Ke 3 
Suci: in outline is the work of the record offiee. I would not, how- - 
‘ver, close this brief statement without mentioning the hundreds of : 
letters from our Hempton men and women, which it is such a privi- 
@ge"to receive and a pleasure to answer, and also the frequent cafls 
‘vomsthose who come to see us, sometiines after an absence of many, 
rears, hse gd in Hs esha cence ica FR sa 


' saat 
¢ ¥ 
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Enrolment of Negroes and Indians, 1869-1922. 


t 


a ee ee — 


Year. Negroes. Indians. | Total, ’ Year. 
| 166 F190, 5 oci..-scvlene 
175 |} 1910." ee. 
323] 19M. eee 
320 |} 121... le. 
Bid VIZ eee 
ww2 


a * Year ‘Negro. Indian. | Towl. | ‘Year. 


ORR PAIDS osoen + | | | 

a ee - en A es gene id SE eet ee or dt ee ee Ce eee 
Inaddition toa more lengthy Chrigtinus letter: Miss Sherman sends 7 

the following letter to the men and women graduates, 


LETTER TO THE MENZ (ye . 
a . 


- 


My Dear Friexp: It was a great plersure to hear from so many of ote 
Hamptun men last year, und yet the proportion of replies was not so great as 
I wish it might have heen. Only 418 of the 875 graduate men to,whom the 
Christmus letter was sent responded by returning the inquiry sheet. Some prob- 
ably said, “I bave nothing new to tell, for I am just where I wns lust year 
and doing the same work,” . How was I to know that this was true, unless they 
fold me so? Others suid, “ Miss Sherman knows where I am; and what Is the 
need of sending uny report?"- Plense do not forget thit I do not Invself do the 
work of recording, and that If you send the questionnaire, you save time and 
labor for me. Muny of those now in other institutions perhaps said, “ I um not 
yet settled. I will ivait until I have finished my preparation for life." We 
here like to follow our graduates as they continue their studies elsewh / 

The school has Issued trade certificutes to 687 negro students, Many others 

- have completed trade caurses here. I very much wish that I might hen: from 
every Hampton tradesman this year, whether he is following the particular 
* trade he learned here, or whether he ts engaged in some other work. I wus ~ 
- recently asked tu furnish au list of Hampton contractors. It would have beet« 

an ensy'task had each contractor sent me his inquiry sheet Inst year. 

Please do not fall to notify me at once of any change in your address{ Again 
let me suy that while letters ure always, Most welcome, the inquiry sheet js 
indispensable in our work. | { : ~ 

It would help our office very greatly if, when -we hotify anyone that we have 
recommended him for some work, he would promptly let us know whether he 

hastheard from the position, and if so, whether he has accepted. | : 
Trosting that I may hear from you, and that thus you will do your part 
. toward making the record of our graduute. men 100 per cent, I am, : ¢ 
Very cordially yours, . 4 : : 


: 


Hampton Institute, Hie So M.J. SHERMAN. 
. - December 1, 1921. | 


| "4 similar letter, with the necessary verbal changes, {s.sent to the women. i: 
r) ees) ih Teh a oh eM xe F Peas : . ‘ ¥ } ; : . oY 
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IN Quiry SHEET, 


‘T921-1922. 
1. Your name in full? (Please spell out each word of it.) a 
4 7 : 7 4 
2 When were you graduated from Hampton?____.__} 


teietheieietnteet ee 


3. Your present: home nddress?__. or 5 Lanes eet ar ae | 


wa - + ee — 


4. Your business’ ‘iddress, if any, or ff vou are not at hdme, your temporary 


2 +e) ce 8 ee a ret ren at ORs 


h. If you hive married, your wife's full WAG Ps psn ul eS! AL Leon ‘ 
Was she ever u regular Student at Hampton?___— Is she-living?_—___ | 


Notr.—As many will thin vear for the firat time send us their reports and ag others 
have married since we Jast heard from them, itis Decessary again. te ask the above 


, dtestions. — Although -yoi may repeat what 2ou have already told ug we hope that, for 


the sake of unifemnlty in the reports, you will kindly answer the above questions, 
; a . 


7. If a teacher now, where are you teaching?___ | Satta eT eee 


Are you pmployed In a privdte ora State Institution, or Ina public graded, high, 


Owe mt em ee ee ee ee 


ee ee ee ee 


8. If un ussjstant teacher, whut grade do you teach? 
Now muny assistants ure employed jn your schoo) Ben ann 
Tow many uplls attend your «chool?. 

If*an “assistant, how many pupils lave you yourselfyon roll? 


LE Se Se A eS Oe me ahs aay ome taht aie = 


Caw ew mew me ee ee 


9. When aia your werk begin this yeur?_-- | _. When will it 
4 ) i a ; 

Money ony ada MS 2 ee | Wrens ng ee dE 
Where did you spend last Veentiqn 2.405. What doing? 


10. Your leading occupation 5 the present time?_ 


. 
2 Or ee ne a ee ewe nee 


What other eccupation, if any, fdo you combing with It? 


TS rn em me ee mene eee 


Inan? ~.__ Se ee ee pd : 


ne If continuing your. studlex, Where are you it student ?....... 2” oe 
Whut course nre you takings. 2.r Ape) aol yd Sed Roceeteds Gene 4 
13, What are ‘you doing in addition to your reqular cuployment to help your 
community? g@ ---. watts oes Sas his Soe ee 
Norte.—If on a salury, what amount (if you are willing to tell) do you’ 
receive ts of nec :.. For how many months In the year do you re 
ceive it? ‘What salary would you consider in order to make ra 
whatge?-_.. (2202 .552.- r cree POPPE Sen Bh --+---- intellect 
Date of filling out the above__...--- Fis tee beats 5 aaa £1 Ah meeps ays siete! 
If you have. attended any other’ institution, since leaving Hampton, what 
Wad HP. 0 nos ere SER aia A eee dee 0, i, 
ri How long were you there? aay ——>——-. ict et In what year were you 
graduated from that institytion Pen 
: i aba oi are ‘ owt cae sr by 2 
’ ‘ ‘3 dh ; ve fi i 
5 lit 


i-t following a trade, are yeu an Instructor, u contractor, or a journey. 
Yo ad ; 


a 
3 = “| : v * 
re FORMER HAMPTON. STUDENTS, 


24 HAMPTON NORMAL AND AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE, * a | 


If you know any fermer Hampton students who do not receive the Chrigtmas * 
etter or who have changed their nddresses, please tell me about tem below, 
Name 


SS eh ae rm mt ce a Oe oe et oy Se et tle a oe i he ee el ea wie en hee mw ee ee 


Addresn. -- 8 Virsa pean Peete 5 UNS. 9) AEN | Ye 
Occupation Sa a a trac er ae a. 
Name secre Ne eee Nn a al =e aT AL oar aee ne tonne ne 
Address______--. Re get een el ne ee miei ig oi chide ae itn anne abelmed ek : 
Occupation 4 a Ponwk etek rhs enh o ae etna bh 
; ; Bw me 
a ag ca. a i - . 
Z, ACADEMY AND NORMAL SCHOOL. Ki 
b.. s -~ A Hpesry J. Doers, ; m { r< , 
rs Director, patie Normal &¢, ae Flampton Pnstitute. ‘ ts oi? 3 


Tn 1869. the academic yleparfment\ of Hampton Institute wag a3 
school of approximately junior high-school grail, From thé 
nugleus has grown the academy syd the norm:l School of the present 
day. : we : + say 
The academy to-day ds a standard secondary school. whose ain. is 
(1) to prepare students for the agricultural school, business school, 
home evonomics schgol, and normal school in the iMfstityte, or for 
collegiate schools elsewhere, and (2) to give instruction in Precenn 


1 


' 


sudjects to students in the tradecsehool. 
An academic diploma is granted upon the satisfactory comple- 
tion of the required work in the academy, and the recipient is ad- 
mitted without examination to the advanced course'of his. choice, 

The normal school to-day is a school of college grade. It -offers | 
(1) a four-year course forthe training of supervisors and principals - 
(for the completion with credit of this course the degree “ B. A. in 

ucation ” will be granted): (2) special courses for tlie training of 
Ligh-school teachers; and (3) speciyl courses for the training of - 
lementary-school teachers: ; . a ' 
In the pages that follow, the steps through ‘which this evolu- ~ 
ion has progressed are outlined. =a 

Outstanding successes, as ‘well as failures, hate been noted, to- 
ther with the reasons for significant changes. — ' 
The, development of the academy and normal school will be | 
ated in four sections: (1) Typical courses of study; (2) entrance 
requirements; (8) correlations between departments; and (4) 
teacher training, . | “~~, 


ii my Sy ) ™ ‘ ! 3 ‘ ‘ 


. ‘ (ak ee 
THE ACADEMY AND NORMAL SCHOOL, - 25 
s TYPICAL COURSES OF STUDY. oe 
«COURSES OF STUDY IN INTO, : 
ert: : Junior claax, . 


Mathematics: Arithmetic from tong division ta percentage, © 
Language; Spelling, reading, eTAMINAT, Sentence making, 
_ Natural svience ; Geuzraphy wih mip drawing: natural Nistory, 


” Mea 
Midday chatan, 
: a j 
Mathematles: Arithmetic compleled 5 baokkeeping. - : Z 


a 
Language: Spelling, recediif : English pranunar, with WetIYSiN Of Sentenoer, 
Natural science: DPlivsicsd Beverly; omata¥al Phitesiplay ; outlines of  as- 


t(ronomy. . ’ 5 v ‘ 
Iistory: Mistory of the United Shutes, * a t e 
b . ; } Ly - 
-- Sentar class, . = 
Mathematies : Algebra ;- geometry __ Phe . as ote 
Languuge: Spelling; reading : rhetoric: compasition, ra 
Naturalsclence: Phi slology ; bonny, - } 


dlistory 2 Universal history: history of Rughind in connestion with readings 
rom English writers: science of civil povernment ; wy meral science. se 
In addition to the above course, instruction was giveit in mental arithmetic 
anid penmanship, preetical Jnstruction in nericn ture, itv housework and in 
household industries, and drill in teaching, a course of lectures every winter 
upon éhe application of selence to agriculture; and daily inspection of rooms, 
f ' ; <P, 
NORMAL SCHOOL COURSE OF, STUDY Ys IWul-2y, 
Rare s 


(The figures pedicatethe number of So-minute Deriodepor week.) 


: : sit, irst year, "4 Periods. 
Rhetoric 5 ga me! ek Bete ete tet Seen ae se Ele FR ahh b. 


‘Trinciples of education and educational Psychology 


oes eee eS ron a , 


Grade metho hee Fak ee a's, hyie ie Ce a et 
Methods in physical edueation (half year). f. a FE Se hs ; 
School hygiene Chalf SORT) Aas ie a wove eee n Wes --- neon e, HL 
Two electived.._._--___.__ Ee Ue (aot ae (1) 
The two electives may be selected. subject to the upppowal, of the ‘director, 
from the other Courses which the iustitate offers, a x 
“ \ Second pear, 7 i 
Teaching In the Whittter training school (half yelfr), . 
y * Wat year, at Z 4 4 . 
Rural*sociology__..._._... 4 RAS Heal age Oe Ane 3 oeuay te 
Educational tests and standards: Ze" ys eB es Wile pane oi 
. History of education since fo ee Pe a al Ps te Spe Seal comastes i 
Dine: weet wee let eats Mute ue ih feucn ee te fi 


Electivus, 4, / 


Children’s literature und story-telling... 7 / Cohan OO ail men) 
Personal fone ere ae eee eave Sata eee | 
Library NOE ON cen eben pete pee eh Wy 
| Penmatship and drawin mre ae ls: nega oe aE ee ev senne-t--- 5 
_Principtes of vocational Sisuuibiicarriaeesiteearerreaee oer ee :) 
Military sclence and drill for men throughout the course, 
re) = eke Been ae ogy DV ra oe ta ; rey SAG 
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I ACADEMY COURSK OF ‘STUDY IN 1922-1923." 
* > ' id 71 
‘N a, - FIRST YFAK, . 
x a ‘ 
Ruamlies. - | Portas, Units, ils Studies. Periods. | Units, 
* ens Fae. ae eS aS aietian 9 Le 4 i re | cena 
1 
. Roerlish andAiteratise.... 4a | Manas ining (men). 2.2... 6 
General wat hematic s._.- 5 ivsieadt \guuivesseoneetee eat 2 
Giencral her. 1 ere at a > lc) sie SR ee a eG 2 
Home eaa@omics (omen s | eens frst eve es «2 


SPCOND YEAR 


Studtine | Pores. ' Units, phage | Perieds. |] Units 
a ae | piri ee 
iterature 0.00.2... 65 Electives, not Wianived Junits:! ne 
patiiwae 3 Agneultui.... efen Ss 4 ) 
lomtes (women)... 6 Algebra. . 5 1 
(women) —. 02... -., 21 _ Apphed MINDEN Snaihie 

ralnung Linen A | fi malies. jo... 0... ee 5 1 
iene sh 2 Bindogy 0 eT 6 | 

hedaect Be iy 5S een ie 2! History to P%O_ 2... 5 ! 

~- 


rector uf the a yademy.) 


bad . _ 


English and literate. ata 
ovis iraining.........- 
Lives, Not foaxonnd 3h units! 
Advanced tira u ig ..7) 7.39.5. 
Bookkeeping §.............- 
Chemistry. ....:-..-....-.2.. 
& Keonamic gecqu apy ET ey 
French Fo. 8 00 oe. eat 
Choawmetry. . 2. ee eee 
History from year 1700... ... 


' Righteen units are 


or of the arailenty.) 
v 


Stadles. 


History of nelish literature... 
American histary......... visage 
Physical training. ......0.6.55.... 
* Electives, not tooxcced 24 ‘units: ! 
Art af ‘ie sine asses 
oukkeeping U1... .......... 
French ii 


eee ee eee ee 


: Meanal ore " 
Matheinalicr..... alee oes 


teen units are 


'E 
ofine ‘ollawing: Se} y to year 1700; 


am Sau fins: a dip loma. Studeals mint take 
‘the following: Mistery to year HUO: history fram TW economic cedmnantiy, suctolopg, 
ne to take specific advanced courses at Hamyston may substitute oF 


a) Studlts. = Periods, 


i ged 


of the following; Histery fo yoar 1700; history fram 17 
> ping to take spezlfic adv sale counes at Hampton may substitute other electives wit h the consent tho 


Perle, @ Unity. | 


ar te 


Bie if YEAR, 


| cl a in eS 
Units, f 


VOURTH YEAR 


ens oes rae hk 
7: 1 | Electives, nat 
4 1 4 unltsontinued, 
ghoe yi Physles/. 

i Public xpea 

2 4 Shortaand 
A) ly Sociclogy . 
Pie. ml Spanish 17 
4 i | vpewnting 
4 \| Ang th hi 
5 | 1 i e fecti ve. 


story fram 1700; economic 


to Lake specific wivuaced courses at Hampton ma substilute ot 
tor of the scademy.) ; J 


Studies, 


Stadics, 


Vher chemistry or physics and two 


(Students plan- 


relewtives witli Ube consent of the 


s 
ai = 


i n+ 


Periods. Uaits, 


5 I> } Ebeerives, nat to excont. i] 
7 | ’ 1 | wits —CamttntilL 
2 | 4: Meaehold arts bo... 4 
d } \ Manual arts}. ...... ; 4 
2 | t | Muste ap nena linet; : 2 
4 | 1 [ Public speaking |, 2 
7} 1 Shorthand dos... 5 t 
4 1 Spanish 1. § 1 
3 ! Typewriting (22 f r 
5 ! y Any second-year elective, 
' > 


ulred for a diploma. ase must take cither chemistry or pi physics and two 
TO, econoric geography; socialogy.  ( 


tudents plano 


to exceed 244, 


Vwowisat 


rd (bat 2 Dot secuind }eg 


ulied fora diploma, Students must take eat or rn and 
hy pleas ¥ indents pla 


phy; Sosoloey withthe consent of the 
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. be awarded. 


~ hours per.week for 12 weeks. 


THE ACADEMY AND NORMAL SCHOOL, J 27 
For entrante to the advanced: schools at Hampton ‘students are advised to 
unke these Choices of electives; ai . ; . 
Agricultural school—Muthematics and sclence. bee 
Business school—Applied business muthemutles, lutkkeeping, economic 
gevgraphy, shorthand, and typewriting, : 
Home-economies school— Biology, ohemistry, and] Leusehotd arts, 
Normul schvol—Mathematies, histury,-and sochir sclences, 


MHURSES OF STUDY QFFEKED IN THE NORMAL SCHOOL IN 1922-1929, 
L Collegiate Normal Course—a_ standard college course of 144 weeks Yor 
the trulning-of supervisors tod principals (May be completed in three 


school yeurs of 48 Weeks each"or in fogr sehout Years of 36 weeks each.) For 


the completion of 180 credit hours In 

“will be given, 

A “eredit hour.” {x miuisfactory workin ene lecture or recitation period (or 

two laboratory perils) of 55 minut wr week for a 12-week quurter, . 
I.—High-Schoul Tenchers' Course a Iwo-evenr*euurse fn college. subjects fur 

the trifining: of high-school teachers, For the completion of 90 credit hours 

the normal school diMyoa und subject certificates fur high-school teaching will 


S$ course the degree “It. A. In_ Educa-. 


lin 


Subject certificates Will be Issued for every subject In which the student 
hresents 18 or more credit hours This Is (lane In order to a vere to the 
eeneral principle hye high-school teachers Shall have at least” two years -of 
tralning above the igh schoo] in the subject In which they are instructing, 

ILI, Professional Normal Course—a_two-veur course for the traluing of 


vlementury-school teachers, consisting of prescribed and elective courses, For 


the completion with credit ef the prescribed courses und w sufficient number 

of electives to bring the total credits earned Up to YO, the normal school 

diploma and the normal professionul State certificate willbe given, ° 
IV, Elementary Normal Course—a_ prescribed one-year course for 

ing of elementary-school terchers na follows: 
English composition, 3 hhurs per week ; ott 
Child study, 3 hours per k; , fi 
Grade methods, 6 hours’ per week : 

_ Physical training methods, 3 hours per week; 
Hygiene, 2 hours per week; , - 
Agriculture for teachers, 4 hours ner week; and Practice-teaching, 30 


“ft fs 


For the completion with credit of Ott #iurse an elementary State certificate 


will be given. Ry attendance upon the three summér quarters of 12 weeks 


euch, or one-school year of 36 weeks, the graduate of the elementary normal 
course will be granted the normal: school diploma and the normal professional 
certificate. ta 


1 J ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS, ¢ : 


In 1869. the entrance requirements were— 


sound health, good character, age not less than 14 nor over 25, ability to read 
well and write intelligibly; knowledge of arithmetic through long division; 
intention to remain through the whole course of three Jpeter and to become a 
teacher, J me ; 
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. Ten years later the entrance requirements for the junior class 
demanded ability td read and write and to pass: 2 satisfactory ex- 
amination in short and long division. Ny } 

That the founder of Hampton hoped to rafse entrancé require- 
ments seems likely, since jn his report of#1879-80 General Arnust rong 
says: ‘ ‘ ’ 


La 


z - “* \ "ie 

It has been found impossible ta raise the stitigurd of ndmission, Ten years 
ago over half of our students were from. schools aintirined by northern 
charity, ¥hose nine mouths’ sessions, good outtit, and skillful teuchers fitted, 


fine class of candidates for the junior ¢luss, The*State schools, whieh have 
" takén their pluce,, huve, except iif the cities, but three to six mouths’ sessions, 
poor appuratus, and usually inferior teuching. m : , 

The school catalogue in 1879 makes this unnouncement : “ OF those 
who fail to come up to the requirements of the junior class, a limited 
number will be allowed to enter a preparatory class.”* The prepara-"_ 
tory glass has been the device used by the institute since that time 

' .to insure ‘proper training of those entering the regular first-year 
course. It wos not long after 1879 when the preparatory, depart- 
ment became the feeder for the regular courses, Until quite xecently 
a majority of the number of new students entering th instute have 
goné ‘into preparatory classes. i y* 

In 1895 the entrance requirements in arithmetic Were increased to 
include common’and decimal fractions. By 1899 the entrance re- 


* 


quirements had been increased to the followmg:... , 
Ability to read well iu ‘the third reader; to write In a fair hand a correet 


Puragraph or letter in simple English, propefly capitalized, punctuated, and 
‘Spelled; to make good fixures; and tp puss satisfactory examiuution, both 
in- mental and written work, fn the first four rules in prithmetic, in -Umited 
‘ States money, Nquld, dry, and long measureg avoirdupols weig))t, pra common 
“and decimal fractions, : ' ‘en,’ 


‘POOR TEACHING IN PUBLIC RCHOOLS A HANDICAP, ‘ 
. With possibly a slightly higher requirement in reading ability, 
the standard of admission to the prepwentory class remains the same 
_ to-day. It will be noted, however, that thie entrance requirements to 
the first year,have advanced froin fourth-grade ability to cémpletion — 
_ Of the eighth grade. a : : 
The most pot€nt reason for the failure to increase entrance stand- 
ards is the inferiority of feaching in the public school, particularly 
in the rural South, and it is from this section that the stitute still 
. prefers to draw its ‘student material. - "rhs a) 

While the institute is doing in 1922 grades of work which it Was- . 
| long. ago hoped would be done by the public-school, the policy of 
_. th’ school is nat‘in conflict with the aspirations of negroes for higher 
grades in their local public schools, . Candidates nmust have com- | 


otha nia 4 ’ an 


rT 
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“mission to Hampton. c j | 
Since 1919, fhe regular entrance examinations in arifhmetic, 


standard group intelligente tests. 'The results of these tegts, studied 


determining the students of exceptionhl, promise as well as those of 
inferior ability who must be eliminated, © 4 

In common vith all schools enrolling students from public schools, 

- Hampton has had to face the problem created by the lack of stund-, 

- ards in the so-cuilled griided schools. An eighth grade in one locality 

hinty in reality be equivalent to a good fifth grade. “More frequently, 

- however, it is the work of the high-school grades which gives’ the’ 
most trouble. . (aes | yea 

It, is desired to encourage maximum preperation i the home com- 

munity. The corollary to that Policy is that the work done in the 

local schools must be credited. How to dé this and at the same time 

keep up the sfindards of the school has been a diffeult problem. In 

. this connection intelligence tests have been helpful. > | 


td 


All candidates for entrance are first given a group ingelligence 
examination. If the candidate.equals or exceeds the norm, set for 
students of his grade, he is given hour for hour credit for all Rec- 
ondary work he has previously had. If the candidate falls helow 
_ the riorm ofshis class, he mist pags entrance examinations in English 
and: arithmetic, before, he is admitted to any cla8s in the institute. 
This policy appears the most ‘satisfactory solution of the problem of 
ungraded students, * . ~ Ws ee 

Hampton has from the ‘beginning made every attempt to secnre, 
attendance on the part of students throughout the entire school year, 
Since 1908 no one has’ been allowed to enter after the opening day of 


this Tademental policy has been incalculable... + 
Feed . wn = _* 

:# . STUDENTS WANTED BY GENERAL ARMSTRONG! ! 

. .The first entrance reqnirements stipulated that the applicant must 

be between the ngeg‘of 14 and 25. In 1892 the minimum age’ was 

vais@e to 16 years. That rather high minimum age was retained ’ 


for entrance has undoubtedly ‘had the effect of turning away a num: 
‘ber of fhe brightest products of the, public schools, since in effect 
it bade them stay out of schotl for.a few years, assuming they had 


\ 


am 


until recent*years, when it was reduced 'to 15. The high age required . 


¥ 


pleted the highest grade in the local school before applying for ady 


‘English, geography, and physiology have been' supplemented by | 


GROUP INTELLIGENCE EX&MINATION USED. _ ' wae 


the fall term without special permission. The beneficial effect of - 


made normel progress through: the grades, or go: to comé.other . eit 
Ul aes i ’ “Diat he els 8 1 - Mi eesy 7a ee a id iy a 
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over a three-year period, leave ho doubt as to their-vahi® as an aidin . . 
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The reason for the policy which prevailed for nearly 50 years is 
undoubtedly to be found in a statement of General Armstrong, taken 


from his annual report of 1892: : 


I prefer to have as pupils those front 17 to 22 years of age, because it Is the 
Bibst formative period; those younger may be more plastic, but don't “ stay 
put”? go well. There Is too much putty in the early teens. Later there is 
better mental digestion, more will power; more bodily hardness, and more in- 
telligent, decisive, relinble chotce pf ends: better sticking to things and more 
staying power. biz . ' 5 a: 

CORKELATION BETWEEN DEPARTMENTS. | 
. F 

Since foundation of the institute the academic department* has 
heen the dlearing house for all academic subjects, Students of 
trades, agriculture, business, home economics receive their instruction 
in general subjects, as opposed to vocational subjects, in this depart- 
ment. The department has also been the school in which teachers 

hhave-been trained—the normal school. This dual nature is of com- 
paratively recent origin. =a 

During General Armstrong’s principalship no recognition toward 
grfduation was given to anything except academic work.. Manual 

, biit_jt was on much the same basis 


. 


work was required 6f all students, f 
that military drill is to-day. Standards of accomplishment in the 
vocational field Were probably just as high as they have ever been, 
but diplomas were granted solely upon an academic basis. This was 

true until 1913. “he : 
HEAD, HEART, AND HAND. 


° 


Education at Hampton has always been considered a unity. The 
training of the head, heart, and hand was clearly the intent of the 
founder of the school. i 

In his report ef 1872 General Armstrong says: “It [the ucademic 

department] is the leading department, to which all others are 

Subsidiary.” Just what the relative emphasis is between academic - 
and vocational, or, in Hampton terms, between head training and 
‘hand training, is a difficult question to answer. 

' Daring the first 25 years of the school’s existence, perhaps un- 
consciously, the emphasis was head, heart, hand. ° ve 

During the next 25 years, perhaps equally’ unconsciously at first, 
the emphasis whs hand, heart, head. : 

» - In his report for 1904 Dr. Hollis B. Frissell says: a 

After careful comparison of a system in which work In the shop fs put first 
and academic studi¢s made susidiary, and one In which academic instruction « 
is put first and hand work made secondary, the whole corps of teachers 

. agree that the former results in greater gain in charfcter, in initlative, and 
In Intellectual force. | ° - 


‘ 


” 4 The germs“ Academic" and “normal were used interchahgeably. until, 1913; Wwheo 
(‘geademic-normal wan adopted, (Since 1020 the department baa been calleg-‘ academy," - 
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_ PROBLEM OF SECURING RESPECT FOR INDUSTRIAL TRAINING! 

The tendency of those days was to give dignity and secure re- 
spect among the ene for industrial training. In summarizing 
the changes during the first 10 years of his principalship Doctor 
Frissell says: :. = : 


There Is a marked change in the attitude of students toward hand work 
of all kinds—a noticeable development of the idea of tlre dignity of honest and 
intelligent labor. In the early years of the school the academic student . 
’ This was partly owing to the fact that students failing to pass the entrance 
examinitions were put into trades, while those who passed best went into 
academle Clusses aod prepared fer teaching or after gtuduuting for professions, 


The first step toward dignifying the trades was when it was de- 
cided in 1897 that no student should be allowed to take a trade un- 
“less he succeeded ‘in pissing the entrance examinations, while, in order 
to take certain of the advanced trades, ‘he was required in 1897 to 
pass for the middle class. No student in 1901 was granted a certifi- 
cate after completing his trade unless he’ had Spent at least one 
year in the middle class, Des 


a 


\ : TEACHING PEOPLE HOW TO Live. Be A hn 
A development affecting the character of academic work in ‘such 

a way as to make it more practical is one of the early products of this 

new emphasis on industrial training, Le 


In his report of 1895 Doctor Frissell-says: 


Considerable’ progress has heen made the Past year toward unifying ‘and 
correlating the work of the i ang We have varied materta] to deal with and 
the ‘school is attempting a great deal, We fire,trying to teach people low to 
live; and the education in the schoolroom as well as the shop has very difinite’ 
ends. It must have definite relation With the daily life of the student, 7s 
- The attempt has been made to connect the study of. mathematics with the 
problems of the sawmill and the {ndustridl roome, Instead of taking up prob- 
Jems such as have no possible bearings upon the iife of the students, such ag | 
they have .to meet in their work sre brought into the class. Bills of lumber 
to be gotten out In the sawmill, the dimensions of rooms which the students are 
building, the amount of cloth needed for garments which the boys and girls 
are making, these are the questions which are taken up fn our arithmetic classes, 

. In mathematles, as In all othen departments of the school, more object teaching | 
has been done; yery valuable school material for the purpose ig being manu- 
‘factured by the students in their slips, Tm 4 

I should be glad if next, in accordance with the suggestion of one of-the _ 
teachers, an arithmetic room could be fitted up with counters for buying and © 
selling, money, meusures, and all the. appliances for making real to our Indian. 
and colored students the trunsuctions of the dully life of our people, 

One of our graduates connected with the Trensury Department has' gone Into: 
the classroom and with Insurance policies, bank bills, bills of sale, mortgages, ns 

| ,and tax bills has given information that will be of much practical value togthem 


and their peoplé, f 


rane | ei at el 


training. 
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The same relation has been further established andomtiintuined between the 
selence teuching of the classroum and the work of the farm, the hospital, the 
barn, the kitchen, and the shops. The work iv chemistry has veen taken up in 
connection with the schwol'’s food supply and the nveds of the plants on the 
farm. Natural philosophy has beet studied a part of the time in the Hunting- 
ton Industrial Works [forerunner of. the trade sctioo!]. ; 


That this effort to correlate ucademic studies and Indust fal work 


- succeeded is witnessed by such.an eminent authority as Dr. Charles 
| W. Eliot, president emeritus of Harvard University, who said ut 


Hampton, in 1910, after making a careful inspection of the institu- 
tion, that he had found here the best combination, of industrial add 
academic instruction that he had thus far seen, and he called atten- 


tion to the intense interest which the students showed in their work 


and their happiness in it, we 
CORRELATION OF ACADEMIC AND VOCATIONAL INSTRUCTION, 


Tf the academic department. had had only the single objective of 
correlating these two types of instruction, academic and vocational, it 


‘is doubtful whether any educational aim could Lave been more gatis- 


factorily “achieved. The emphasis was placed entirely on specific 
; The department, however, had another function, and & too trict 
concern over the practical application of English and arithmetic 
and science to the everyday life of the tradesman was not. Ijkely to 


‘broaden the horizon af the prospective teacher. 


There was no lack of emphasis on practice teaching. but the train- 
ing in subject a Sit a through the insistence upon the practi- 


tal. Not that specific training is necessarily more limited in its 


scope than general training, but when all so-called abstract urith-— 
metic must give way to the concrete arithmetical dempnds of a 
earpenter or bricklayer the resulting subject matter is scarcely ex- 
tensive enough for the teacher of arithmetic. jt 

‘The trend to-day is in the other direction. ‘In'1913 academic sub- 
jects were made a part of the trade and agricultural school courses. 
The purpose of the academic work is not primarily to reenforce the 
trade but to develop intelligent citizens who can make an intellectual, 
as well ug @ vocational contribution to the Communities to which the 
graduates go. , aa es 
ce ik x 


. . r 4. 
STUDENTS. NEED TIME TO PREPARE THEM LESSONS. 


A valid criticism of our courses now is that they tend to be ex- 


fansive rather than intensive. The number of subjects required is 
_ 8o-darge that an inadequate amount of time is set aside for the prepa- 
' Yation-of ussignments; | Standards gf necomplishment: ate necessarily” 
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lowered under such a system. To remedy effectually this situation. ” 

the schoot has resolutely Set itself, | | 
Fewer subjects will be required in the academy, and students 

‘will not be expected to take more than four’ subjects that require 

‘outside preparation at one time: More time is to be set aside for ‘| 
study. (See academy course of study for 1922-23.) 

The daily program for tradegmen allows no time for study. With , 
the exception of an hour for dinner and an hour for supper, the — 
trade student, has school appointments from 7.45 in.the morning ‘to: 

_ 830 at night. The first period in the morning und the last two 
periods at night are set aside for academic subjects. The preblem - 
of fatigue in evening classes is a serious one, but aside from that 

, fact it is clear that with no opportunity for outside study the might ~ 
classes can not parallel the day classes: a . 

_ For-years the aim has been t6 give in subject fer subject the same 
quality and quantity of academic training to acadeinic and to trado 
students. It is now seen to be impossible to do this as fur as quan- 
tity ds concerned. 7 : 

The pendulum has been swinging away from the splendidly organ- 

ized concrete,courses of study of former years. For the training of 
teachers a broadening of the courses of study was necessary, but it _ 
is doubtful if for tradesmen fhe academic courses of those days did 
not “offer the best kind of liberal training and if they did not result 

in “a greater gain in character, in initiative, and in intellectual , 
force.” | : Ges / 

_ It is interesting in this connectién to note that in. ‘his survey of 
Tlampten Institute, made in 1917, Dr. Paul,H. Hanus, of Harvard 
University, recommends that the academic department be decen- 
tralized and that the academic subjects in the trade courses be taught 

’ by instructors in the trade school. Similar recommendations were 
made for the business, agricultural, and homeeconomics schools, 
This recommendation not only was in line with general policy in — 
other vocational schools but was substantiated by the positive results'« : 
noted above from academic training with a vocational emphasia— << 

re 
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" _ TREACHER TRAINING, 
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The primary aim of Hampton Institute at the time of its found- 
ing was to train teachers. No student was admitted to the school. ° 
who did nof agree to become a teacher. Even when the scheal took ' 
on additional types of instruction, when trade: and agriculture were — 
well under way, the only. students actually graduated—that is, given - 
diplomas—were al graduates, The object of the school. was to 

. Send out trained chissroom teachers, according to the school catalogue. 

_ Of 1893. The alags-to graduate without teacher training was in!) 
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Piois, though there had been individual éxceptions among the men 
before that time.. Pr : st 

Since normal training figured’ so largely in the objective of the 
institute, it is to be expected that this phase of the work should 
have receivéd especial consideration. The very enviable reputation. 
enjoyed by Hampton-trained teachers during more than half a cen- 
tury is the natural result of the high standards that Hampton has 
“always maintained in the department of teacher training. oh! 

- “General Armstrong, himsélf a teacher before entering Williams 
College, knew that the best way to learn to teach was to teach. It 
is not surprising, therefore, to ‘fitd, even in the very crowded three- 

| year schedule, practice teaching at un early date. 


PROBLEM OF STRENGTHENING THE TEACHER-TRAINING WORK. 


. Below is listed, in chronological order, thé varions methods which 
have been employed by Hampton Institute to strengthen its teacher- 
training work: : \ wii + ‘ 
_ 1870—In addition to the subjects listed in the course of study, 
“drill in teaching through the course” was given. 

1878—At the olose of the regular school year a teachers’ institute 
was held. The senior class of 40 students and 20 graduates attended. 
The aim of the teachers’ institute was to provide technical training 
in the art of teaching. This practice continued until teacher 
training was developed at the Butler [now Whittier] school. 

1882—Practice teaching ‘was begun at Butler schvol. 

1884—-Each senior taught one half-day every two weeks at the 
Butler scHool. - Flat 

1885—The report of 1885 states that— Po en " 


According to the decision of the trustees at the last antal meeting, instead 
_ ef continuing their studies, those who shall hereafter be promoted from the 


- middle to the senior-class will,teach one year with a view of making the senior 
studies more profitable* — - ; a 


‘, 1888—In the annual report for this year General Armstrong says: 


For the second time we have had a senior class of teachers, it being made 
Up entirely of those who have had at Idust a year's experience of teaching, 
some have had more. ' We feel more than ever convinced that we have made 
a) mistake in what ut first was tried us un experiment, the yeur of tedching 
between the middle and sentor years. We hope ‘it will come to be considered ; 
* as.a’fourth year of the course, so long as it returns to us students more ma- 
ture and more !ntelligently earnest about fitting themselves for their work as 
. teachers" - os : . 


, .“This scheme capitalized the institute's observation thaf students who had to drop out 
f school for u year on account of lack of funds and who spent that year in teach ng 
were superior to the students who had ‘Hot had that experience, 7 

“The obvious danger if the above pollcy—that in, that students securing a position 


“would ‘not return for the senior year—eventually caused ®& relaxation in the one-year 
) aching. requixement and the scheme was finally dropped. TNT av ut aes eae 
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——Each senipr spent a month at the Whittier training school. | 
898~-By this time the seniors no longer hud had the year of 
teaching and the authorities saw that their product was not ag 
strong as in the-date eighties and early nineties. . 
In hiswnnuat report of-.1898 Doctor Frissell says: 
The members of the. present senior class of the academic department wilt 

+ hot receive their teachers’ certificates as in former yeurs at graduation, T[rob- 
* ably many of them will teach and they ure in many respects better qualified 
than the graduates of fornfer years, but If they are tigreeeive Hampton's 
teachers’ certificates they must, after graduation, pursue a special course In 

. the normal department. In former yexrs tenchers’ certificates of a low grade 
were granted to those who went out at the end of their middle year. If we 
‘ure to ralse the grade vf work done in the public schouls we must ins{st on 


well-trained teachers.! 


1905—The acadeiic course was revised and lengthened to four 
years, Most of the subjects in the advanced normal ¢ of 1898 
wert incorporated in the new academic course. The plan for prac-’ 
tice teaching, adopted at this time,.has been adhered to up to the 
present time. , ¥ 
1910—Seniors taught in the Whittier training schop! five days 
a week for one-half a, year. An attempt. was made to establish an 
advanced course for the preparation of tegclless of higher grade, 
The class started with 10 mémbers but was discontinued after two 
years. The subjects in the course were again incorporated in the 
revision of the academic course of 1913, which placed that course on 
a four-year secondary basis. ‘ | 
The time allotted to practice teaching in these courses might ap- 
pear excessive., No one. would. claim that one-half a year of 
practice teaching: was too much, but opinions differ as to the wisdom 
of the time. distribution when 25 per cent of the total number of 
hours in a two-year normal course is set astde for practice teaching. — 
The most effective answer is that splended results: have been ob- 
tained in, the four-year course on that basis, and that: for the present 
the* organization’ of both the Whittier training school and the 
. normal school. makes that the most feasible arrangement. 
1921—Seniors in the old academic-normal course’ and ‘seniors 
in the normal school" spend one-half year in the Whittier training 
‘school as-student-teachers. This plan has been in operation’ since 
i ee pate Get a Fas 
PROBLEM OF TRAINING TEACHERS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


The most .frequent criticism to-day of Hampton’s training of 
| ‘teachers, which is a valid one, i§ that the schodl does not send out 


* This advanced normal course was na two-year course, 


"See course of study In 1916, expiring in 1923., = =. Simeon) hae 
‘Course adopted’in 1920: mis Wart ny “in 
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teachers for the higher grades. Hampton has never attempted 
- more than the'preparation of elementary-school teachers. 
- ‘To-day there is an insistent demand for teachers in seeondary 
schools, Schéolmen tn the past have looked to Hampton Institute ° 
for teachers of their highest grades. They still do. ‘ | 
_The school’s:reputation has suffered because graduates have been 


~, placed in high-school positions for which they had not training. - 


ry 
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The authorities of the institute have clearly recognized the de- 
mand for. teachers in the higher schools and gre. now ready to offer. 
courses for the preparation of high-school teachers and elementary 

» and high-school ‘principals. .% (4 

The courses of study which are offered in the normal school for 


-_ 1922-23 will'be found on page. 27. 
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THE WHITTIER SRAINING SCHOOL. 
3 Saran J. Wattm, . . 
Principal, Whittier Training School, Homptun Inatitute, 


"In the summer of 1887 the Butler schoolhouse, which had’ long 
been used as a practical school for Hampton, was bestowed upon 
- the colored people of the neighborhood. The Butler's successor 
was & plain but commodious wooden building, with many of the 
modern: conveniences of kitchen, sewing room, janitor’s room, and 
technical carpenter shop. On Wednesday, November 23, 1887, the - 
Butler’s Successor opened its doors. 2 | 
_ It seemed natural to name the new sshoolhouse after its builder, . 
but the generous givers preferred. to hive-no family name attached 
to. their gift... All readily agreed with General Armstrong's gygges- 
tion to give it the name of John G. Whittier, with whom his own 
_ and Hampton’s relation had long been one of gratitude and: affec- 
‘tion, So, with the poet's acceptance of the tribute, the Whittier 
- gehoolhouse was named. ‘Pictures of Mr. Whittier, with two framed 
_ letters in the poet’s own handwriting, hang in the bly room, 
and year by year the pupils honor the birthday of ha ona whom 
the building has been ‘named. Pre 
-, On Saturday, March 1, 1890, the school was-suddegly broken up 
py an alirm that the Whittier was on fire. On Monday, November _ 
24, 1890, the Whittfer school was reopened in a new building, which, ; 
except for some enlargement and improvement, was a reproduction 
_ o£ the one that had burned a short time before. cain, 
din 4897 the model: training elass at the summer mormal school 


Was conducted: by-a Whittier teacher who had been a Butler pupil. . 
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4 TEACHER TRAINING GIVEN &TUDENTS. 


The training of teachers in su@mer schools and institutes is not 
‘a new idea at Hampton. In .1876 Mis. Walton was one of the 
pioneer teachers in the institute work of Hampton Institute. In 
1877 Prof. James Johonnot, of Tithaea, N, Y:, conducted an in- 
stitute for the teachers. In 1876 Professor Allen, of Penns lyania, 
, held an institute for the benefit of the graduating class and post- 
graduates who were able to attend. ’ This institute was attended by 
60, offwhom 20 were postgraduate students. Three Iectures were . 
daily delivered, and an examination was held on June 14 at the. 
close of the institute. This was the first technical training in the 
art of teaching provided by the institute, The sume year the chil- 
dren atthe Butler School showe their hand skill through articles — 
that were sent to the Centennial xposition at Philiedelphia.° os 
~ In 1878 the first alumni m@ting was held. It is interesting to ” 
_ note that on June 21, 1921, the class that graduated on May 19,1916, 
held its five-year reunion and pledged themselves to give $1,;200 
toward a musical scholarship, 9” | sh fy 
-. In 1878 Colonel Parker, of Quincy, Mass., conducted the institute 
for the teachers. Again, the gritduates in 1879 had the benefit of 
Colonel Parker’s inspifing lectures, and Miss Bullard, .a former 
pupil of his, conducted the Butler school through that year, making 


x 


it a school of observation for the seniors. vs 
Up to July, 1878, out of 222 graduates, ohly 17 had failed to teath 
" of thoge who had come under the instruction received by the Hamp- 
loi grathiate. fof “or 
" In 1880 General Armstrong said of the Butler school: | 
1 The Butler schoal tc average of 200, ‘and is an important auxiliary to 
the institute. It hus been taught for two yetirs on, Quincy methods, as far 
us possible, and it afferds valuable training to the normal school under a - 


skilled teucher. , ~ 


4 .* a 
PRESENT-DAY WORK OF THE WHITTIER SCHOOL. Te 
These are some of the changes that have come. To-day our school 
enrolls over 500 pupils. The time has been changed from the eight 
~ monthss‘so long in vogue, to a nine months’ school year, thus*making 
the term longer in which to do the work. ’ a. 
_ A trained nurse gives Thyrsday.‘and Friday of each week to the 
heeds of the children who require her services and to the home. he 
girls of the highest class-also teceive valuable instruction in the care | - 
of the sick. : : , ly ae 
A ‘patrons’ ‘league, known as the Whittier Parents’ Association, . 


meets regularly onthe third Friday of ¢ach month. , The first melts 
bag CAR oF £ . : 1921, °° . ‘if mH 2 aed Ser g*s : it Pht ra us o a , f, a : i ; cog 
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ing of the year is in the nature of a social and is given bk the par- 
_ ents.of the children to the Whittier teachers.; The last meeting of 
the year the compliment is returned, and the Whittier teachers give 
_ the parenty and friends of the school a social. This league gives 
strong financial backing to tha school... Pr 
\ The number of grades has been changed ¢rom seven to nine, thus 
, taking in two years of high-school work and enabling older boys 
and girls,to remain in achool at least two years longer and prepar-- 
~ ing them to go to higher schools, 
_ | A hot lunch is prepared by members of the home-economics class 
* who are taking the normal training work. Each year since starting 
the lunch has seen‘a larger number of children availing themselves 
_ of the warm noonday meal. . beg 
“gfOver 200 home gardens are supervised by, the agricultural men 
Sho are taking their t?wining at the Whittier. , 
_ The school is tayght in music, manual training, and drawing by 
teachers from the institute, who teach regulirly atthe Whittier. 


INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITIES OF WHITTIER GIRLS, 


Any girl who goes through the nine years at the Whittier School - 
has had insti-yction along the following lines: . an 


.. Room 1=Cutting, pasting, dusting, waiting on door, and +hélping to keep the 
room lean. T[rojects relating to henlth, race story, and gurdeng urealso given 
+ to the pupils. cm Aes : ’ 
Room 2—Cutting, pasting, sewing rags for the loom, table setting apd dusting, 
snipping for cushions, and projects, as in room 1, growing out of thelr clnas- 
work problems are given to the children. 
Roqgm 3—Sewing bags and dusters are made, also the beginning of a simple 
garment. Cardboard work. Dusting is also emphasized in this room. bf) 
Room 4—Dusting and the care of a room. Petticoats and drawers are made 
, by the children, and they are taught how to make a bed. For this purpose 
small bedsteads are made by the boys in the manual-training room. 
Room 5—Petticoats, drawers, and uprons are made. Dusting, housekeeping, 
~ and bed making, using, as in room 4, the small beds. : 
_ Room 6—Dusting. Cooking is begun... The girls here learn to prepare very 
simple dishes, and underweuy’ making is continued. Housekeeping and the care 
ofa bedroom. In this room pupils are transferred from the work with small 
bedstends ta the care of a bedroom. A room has been added tb the kitchen for 
_ this purpose, and, with the help of-the boys in making box furniture and of 
the girls at the loom in weaving rugs, the-yoom has been very neatly fur- 
nished. | eee J ia 
Room 7—Dusting; cooking of a more advanced ie underwear and 
crocheting; housekeeping. Baskets are made. ' : oe 
 ‘ Rooms 8 ind 8—Housekeeping is continued along all lines, Dresses aré made. 
- Patching and darning. Darning and patching are employed in all of the rooms 
as the need arises for the mending of children’s clothing, sewing on buttons, ete. 
_ ,* Room 9—Cooking, neighborhood needs; housekeeping. The housekeeping 
/, Aneludes washing, Aroning, removing stains, scrubbing, stove polishing, lighting 
© fires, cleaning woodwork, the care of a bedroom, care of any room, dishwashing, | 
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The children also in the two highest grades do neighborhood work. 
The dusting throughout the bt ilding is done by the pupils. - 

_ Bed making is taught from the second room up through the ninth. * 
Weaving is taught iwroom 9. 5 
At Thanksgiving time the girls in the olde* rooms prepare a dinner 

- or make’ pies for a number of aged people of the community. The 
Weaver Home for Orphans, a local negro institution, is generously 

remembered at this time. yi Te i 
The social for the patrons’ league and other social gatherings of. 

the year afford an opportunity/for serving a large number. n 
At Christmas time candy making and wreath making are taught. 

At Kaster the younger children wre taught4o color eggs. 


: ‘INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITIES OF WHITTIER BOYS. 


Up to the fourth year boys and girls are taught alike, but in the 
fourth year a regular course in manual training is. begun for boys, 
It has been found wise to begin to differentiate their work and sep 
ardte the boys and girls in this grade, in g#der to carry out the 
principles underlying home and community service, In all of the 
‘roams the boys bring the water and do the heavy work, cleaning 
boards, ete. Repairs of a simple nature in schoolroom and yard 
"are made by the boys in rooms 7, 8, and-9,. Yard apparatus is also 
made by these ohler boys. 

Among some of the school and household articles made by the 
boys are corn-shuck mats, crab nets, seesaws, basket-ball ‘Apparatus, 
desk repairs, rulers, fireless cooker, iceless cooler, shoe tabaref, um- . 
brella stand, sdap and fancy boxes, bird houses, etc. | : 

PROFESSIONAL TRAINING GIVEN PUPIL TEACHERS. ~*: 


' 


In the last or professional: year of 1922 th4 school gave, as an evi- 
dence of the work done in its various departments, a diploma and 
State of Virginia professional elementary school ¢ertificate good for 
10 years and subject to renewal upon certain conditions of good 
behavior, scholarship, and school management. 45 

The subjects that have been studjed and that have had a direct 
_ bearing updn professional life are educational psychology; special _ 
methods in arithmetic, reading, hygiene, ete.: one bobdk from the 
_ State reading course, recommended by the Virginia State Board 
. of Education and forming a basis for the principles 


_ ing subject, matter and a guide, to a certain extent, in the course of | 
. observation which precedes the practicg: a course in preventive dis-. 
eases and medicine, given by some one uitder the auspices of the Vit- 


 ginia State Board of Health, cooperating with the Viriginia State: 
- Board of Education. ., ey uae bE Pa Tay ark ale 
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There has been ‘teaching under supervision for four months, 
- Giving the entire time to preparation of lessons and class manage- 
nent, % ; ’ 

Some of the students had 1 taste of settlement work and received - 
the last two. months of their training at the Virginia Indutrial 
School for Colored Girls, at Peak, Val This institution is un 
the supervision of Mrs, Janie Porter Barrett, a graduate of Hampton 
Institute, , . - ; 

There has been given an opportunity to get a nine-years’ well- 
-balanced program, giving to the teacher the Sequence.and correlation 
OF subjects, There have been many chances to see how a large sehool 

is managed in detail with regard (to attendance, tardiness, signals, 
marching, dismissal, morning exercises, etc.: ulso how x school 
hot lunch can be prepared and served. . +» es 

There has been the opportunity of direction in fe and directed 

play in yard at recess and in schoolroom. - 

On Friday morning instead of the usual morning exercises the 
- time has been given over to Sunday-school instruction or Bible 

: work, This is followed at 3.20 in the afternoon, the discussion hour, by 
the study of principles and mefhods, also of what could have heen 
"done to have made the day’s work stronger in principle and character 
Perhaps you would like to know what the daily program of one 
is who is taking the training. It isa busy day for all. This is the 
schedule: 6,35-8.55, preparation of .classroom for day’s work; 9- 
9.15, devotions in assembly hall (every diy eggept Friday) ; 9.20- 
10.30, classroom work ‘according to schedule; 10.30-10.40, outdoor 
recess; 10.43-11.55, classroom work; 11.55~-12.00, dismissal; 1.15-2.15, 
classroom work; 2.15-2.25, games, setting-up drill, ete* 2.35-3.12 
classroom work; and 3.12-3.15 dismissal. : 


. 
AOME WHITTIER TRAINING SCHOOL NEEDS, 


From “the foregoing course of work and method with regard to 
the Whittier training, it must not be supposed for one moment that. 
there are not ‘many things left undone and many things that need 

_ to be changed.- ty ) ; 

Some of the immediate needs are more men to take thé training 

ining schools 


and go out to take positiohs as principals of county tr 
‘und principals of public schvols. i : 
Men’ are spoken of use a boy from 12 to 16 years\of age needs ’ 

_ the influence exerted bY 2 man of strong character phd scholarly» 
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It would be a great asset to the (raining teacher if he had an ele- 
mentary knowledge of the earth and:7$s' rolution to the needs of man 
through food, shelter, and clothing, « 3 =" 

The teachers who take’the training, as. a rule, have not the neces- 
sary foundation for a course in race-story and nature study to carry’ 
unt these two lines of activity with children. 

There should be more opportunities for the piprective teacher to 
Visit and teach in near-by schools. The industria? work of the rural 
schools of the county and udjoining counties could be'dene by mem- 

~ bers of the training class gs a part of their training, This would 
udd vary greatly to the eflicieney of the one in ‘training, giving him 


There is also something to be said in connection with getting an- 
se ather point of view, different fronrthat given by the home school, - 
Principles are universal, but their application must vary according 
to needs, tes ad = 


— 
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Waurex K. Buoporrr, 
Director, Agéicultural School, Hampton Inetitute. 


From-the first farm operations in 1868, when General Armstrong 
and his associates set out pply the institution's needs for food, 
until the organization of the collegiate agricultural course in 1920, ° 

_ there has been an evolution in which each. step has been taken in 
answer to the existing needs of American negroes. Each step has 
_ been developed and in ttirn has been rendapted to changing needa 

Educational fearlessness has been the outstanding characteristic 
of the ‘changes which have been made developing the agricultural 
program. There has been a willingness to give up one Hine of work 
and start some new line of work, whenever it has been clear that 
conditions have been changing sufficiently to wartant new aims and 
methods or when any special kind of work has not given the 
expected good results. - ; F tee 
_ There has always been a tendency to look at immediate problems - 
with a new vision, to cut loose from sthooknen’s tradition, if neces: 

sary, and to take forward steps, based upon the educational-needs of. 
negroes and Indians, ; | | bs ' 


PRACTICAL FARMING FROM THR BEGINNING. x" | we 

“The problems of securing a food supply and of providing employ- 

_- ment for pupils were pressing in the early days as they were in |. 
many other industrial or vocational schools, Hampton. wag fore, 
tinal enough to secute for its frst farm! manager a man who dome. 


Ts, ' ree 


sil, 
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bined practical farm experience.and ability to Handle men with a -" 
big, generous sympathy for those crude, needy, ambitious students 
who came under him. y : Ce he 

‘Under this practical farm manager, a negro or Indian boy, who 
had been assigned to duty on the farm, was sure to get some educa- 

tion “for life; he learned to work, to be prompt, and to be neat; , 
‘above all he was instructed in the best methods of farming through 
actually doing the work ofa farmer. | , 

To’ work hard, togbe on time, and to do a task thoroughly—these 
were some of the real needs of those ex-slaves who came to Hatmpton 
in the early days. This practical Geld training which was under the 

direction of a wide-awake, level-headed farm manager, was supple- 


an ate 


mented byielags-room. work in elementary English, urithmetic, and. 


* 


elementary agricultural science, . - me 


¢ > eo 


¥ ANTRODUCTION ‘OF AN AGRICULTURAL TEACHER. 


As numbers grew and as it was seen that the gogpel of.better 
farming could best be Carried afield by giving more definite instruc- 

- tion in the why and wherefore of farm. practices, a special Sey Ai . 
of agriculture was added to the classroom tegghing staff’, This/in- 
,Structor’s task was that of teaching the sciéntific.-meanings of the 
. daily farm tasks.. He was nat a part of the farm manager’s organi- 
zation, and there naturally arose the problem of adjusting the-teach- 
“ing of agriculture in thg classroom and the practice of agriculture 
on the farm, Hampton early learned that it is not ,wisé to have 
the practice of acdeulture and the teaching of agriculture widely 


“ 
~ 


efpparated. ‘i . 
Te TEACHING AND PRACTICAL WORK UNITED. 


All ‘agricultural activities were placed in 1906 under, ore head, 
who-was called a.“ directox.af the agricultural department.” Under 
the director there was a superintendent of the farm, This organi- 
zation continues to-day at the large school farm, called ‘“Shellbanks’ - 
farm,”.which is located 5 miles from Hampign Institute.” . =~ 
* A. slightly’ modified plan, howeyer, was worked out: for the 
near-by, Whipple farm, which is the locak institute farm.. This farm 
‘Wag organized into several diyisions—dairy, creamery, p§uitry, horse. ff 
barn, .and hortioulture. , A’ man. who avas qualifiéd to teach each of 


| these branches of agriculttire and was’alsé qualified to ‘superintend 
the'operatjon of each division was placed in charge of exch, division. 
It was-expected from this orghaization that the so-called: practical 
ghd t e'scientific—the how and the why-—would be closely united, 
"’ Thée,man who was in charge of the dairy; for examplé,, taught the 
"qlasstoom work in dairying. If an Justructor, However, was to,meet |” 
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“regular ‘classvoom appointments,’ he could not be at 
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BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


% A. GLASS«IN PHYSICS. . 
| ed e . ! vt 
The laws«f mechanics are studied in relati#™o farm machinery and rural engineering, 
: ° - 
os ' . © . 


™ 


+, B.. WORKING AN AGRICULTURAL PROJECT. 


at . ; ile ge Each. student..works: his project on a -bysiness. basis, 
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. 4. CLASS 4N AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY; 


Chemical, aralyses-cf soils, fertilizers, and feeds are irciuded in this course. * 
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_the farm to give the proper supervision which was greatly needed, . 
especially when inexperienced students Were constantly to be trained: 


Consequently, a foreman, working under the division head, was in- 
salled in each division. This item of reorganization increased the 
asriculthral deme enit expense. a - 

Although an attempt has been - 1d is now made to appottion sal- 
“ies so as to sepatate educational from purely productive effért, this 
wpportionment has never heen fully accomplished.- The farm has 
always had to bear more overhead and supervision expense than a 
eommercial farm would have had*to bear. 


EDUCATIONAL AND PRODUCTIVE WORK COMBINED, 


If the director pressed upon the division heads to make the divi- - 
“sions pay, then the division heads, in their effort to reduce expenses, 


Were tempted to curtail on that training which seriously ‘reduced 


’ the ‘educational advantages of: their work, 


It is a difficult and debatable question to decide. What expense 

should be borne by an educational account and what expense should 

be borne, by a productive. department? ° * - 
What is educational to-day may be productive next week, and what 


is productive under one condition may be wholly educational under 


- other congitions. Many expenses are truly both educational charges 


end charges for productive work. Ile is a wise administrator who 
cn properly assign them in any budget of accounis, 

Soma institutions, have always’ carried Separately the two ‘activi- 
ties—edueation and production—with the result that there has been 
an undesirable distinction in the students? minds letween farming to 
make'a living and farming to teach others how to farm. 

Hampton has not separated the two phases of educational and pro- 


» ductive work in agriculture, but. has closely tied together the ideas 
of education and production. ae 


Y 
.% 


GIVING STUDENTS ALL-ROCND TRAINING. 


e 


The agricultural department Was organized in 1913 on a four-year 
high-school basis. Students spend one-half day in agricultural 


classes and one-half day at practice work in some division. of the. ° 
farm or its assqciated activities, such as the floral division, the up- 


keep of roads and grounds division. “9 
After supper the students attended two classes in academic studies, 
such as English, literature, history, mathematics, and other English 


. 


branches, 


The plan of shifting students for their one-half day practice from | 


*, one. division to another every few weeks, with a certain: number of... 1h 


= 
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months asighod to the care and handling of poultry, a certain num- 
ber to the planting, growing, and harvesting of vegetables, had the 
advantage of giving students a, wide opportunity to acquire various 
skills under close and competent supervision. 

There were, however, many difficulties in the administration of7 
this plan, It often became necessary, for example, to find work for 
students in certain, divisions, when there was no definite need of 
their services in that division. There was also the lack of close 
connection between what the student chose to call theory and prac- 
tice. The same problem might come up in the classroom and then 
-in practice weeks or years apart. The instructor in the classrdon 
often found that some students had ‘had the desirable practice when 
-problems came up, while others were still wailing for their turn 
to get some practical experience. 

While students were acquiring proper skills and habits of indus- - 
try and thoroughness, under careful supervision, there’ was not 

‘enough promise that these habits would be effective, if the student 
were thrown on his own responsibility as he must he thrown in after 
life. All the management of the work under this plan of organiza, 
tion was in the hands of instructors. The decisions rested with 
them, . There was constant pressure to make the divisions pay. 
‘There was not much time during which dhe student could try out 
spmethiyg himself or during which instructors could wait for him 
to exestee his initiative, The student did as he was directed. 

It was found that in the classroom teaching the lecture method 
was being more widely used than it should and that it was not 
getting the results which were sought. The student himself did not 
have enough opportunity in the classroom to ‘discover ideas and 

_ try out the ideas he had acquired. He was apt:to:rely too much 
upon the teacher, 5 
The academic work, which was done at night after a full day’s 
vork, was not done under advantageous mental conditions. It often 
left students who were poorly equipped in English when they en- 
tered Hampton all too poorly equipped when they gradunted. 


ADVANCED COUKSH PAVES WAY FOR COLLEGE COURSE. _ . 


_ Some time before the complete organization of the secondary 
course in agriculture which has been described, there was. organized 
What ‘was called a postgraduate high-school course in agriculture, 

_ As its name implies, this course was offered for those who had 
graduated from the secondary course at Hampton or had pursued 
successfully an equivalent course in some other institution. Tho 

_ Work in this course was of a more advanced nature than the regular 

J, agricultural, work offered at Humpton.. More ‘science was given 
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than in the reguiur course, Students were iven considerable re-* 
sponsibility in respect (qelassroom ind outsitle assignments, 
The object of this mighedeerlPourse in agriculture was to prepare 
men for extension™@tching tid for the management of farming ‘ 
' enterprises, While the students were few, they were of the highest © 
caliber. This is proved by the. fact that most of the graduates of 
this course now hold positions of responsibility. , | P 
This advanced work was given up becxuse of administrative diffi- 
-culties. Besides giving a few very valuable workers to the field of 
extension teaching. this postgraduate cours® in agriculture pointed 
the way to what was needed, This course later became 2 strong argu- 
ment for establishing the agricultural work at Hampton on a college: 
basis. : 8 


NEED OF HAVING STUDENTS EXPRESS THESISELYES, 


In 1918 a survey of the work of H ampton was made-by Prof. Paul 
H. ‘Hanus, of Harvard, under the auspices of the General Education 
Board.. Dr. R. W. Stimson,sof Massachysetts, was selected to make 
the special study of Hampton's agricultural activities. Doctor Stim- - 


‘ son’s report made many helpful suggestions, but the chief one’ fol- 


- lows: The students Jack opportunity to organize for themselves and 
express what they are learning in the field and in the classroom. 
"To remedy this defect, Doctor Stimson felt that the classroom. 
teaching should be improved by the introduction of more recitation 
and Inboratory work. He algo retommended that the agricultural 
project, as it was then being ‘carried out in some of the Northern 
States, should be introduced. The“home, project was impossible, since 
this kind of work would involve having students stay the year round | 


' 


uns #4 TEACHING FARMERS AND RURAL ‘LEADERS, - 


In 1918, according to the school catalogue, the object of ihe agri- 
cultural department*was “to train young men. to be farmers.” Th 
course was planned to-train farmers. .Of all the recent Hampton 
graduates, however, practically none éould be found who were farm- 


ers, showers general definition of that term. Many could be 


found, however,)and these among the leading graduates, who were 
agricultural teachers, rural-school principals, and farin-demonstra- . 


-tion or extension-service agents, 
BETTER-TRAINED MEN IN DEMAND, + - 


The Smith-Lever and Smith-Hughes Acts hive pregented, and still 
present, growing opportunities for important agricultural ‘BETVIC®, © 
For this work there are needed men of the best training: These: 


se 
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changing agricultural needs among American negroes caused Hamp- 
ton.to decide, in 1920, to establish its agricultural work on a col- 
legiate basis. + 


‘ 


A careful survey was made before this step was taken to see tf it 


was justified. It was found from Hampton graduates.who were fill- 
ing important school and Government positions in agricultural work 


that in-almost every case the men who held the more important posts 
~ had found it necesgary te supplement their Hampton agricultural, 


v 


training by further. training elsewhere. . 
The demand was constantly growing for men who had more train- 


ing in agriculture than was given in the usual secqnda ry agricultural ~ 


course. It was discovered that the most service could be rendered 
to agmculture and to rurnl-life: Anprovement by training those who 
and teach not only better farm practices, but the broader principles 
of, cooperative effort, hiisiness management, and rural Siititation. 

By preparing well-qualified teachers of agriculture wlio can hold 


“~ 


_ could’ go to the farmer and farm children tntheir own community | 


positions in the colored. land-grant schools, agricultural training 


of a high order may be given to many boys without the necessity 
of their leaving their own States: The greatest hindrance to the 


establishment of strong agricultural departments in these schools ” 
has been the lack of qualified teachers, who have a proper educa-_ 


tional outlook, These reasons determined Hampton's policy in 
. putting the agricultural school on the collegiate basis. ” . 

It is believed that some of the graduates from the college course 
in agriculture will choose to démonstrate that a complete education 
in agriculture fits»a mgn to become the best possible farmer. , For 

- Some time, because of the great demand for ‘teachers of agricul- 
| Mure, most of the graduates in agriculture may elect to. teach. It 
is believed, however, that some graduates will elect. the occupation 
of farming and in this way will pevhaps do. more than those who 
teach to show that more education in agriculture, as in other call- 
ings, will bring an individual a fuller and a more complete life:’ 


COLLEGE COURSE IN AGRICULTURE. p 


has ‘progressed far enough for one to say something about its ac- 
tual operation, © : z 4 
The entrance requirements are farm, experience and the comple- 
tion of a secondary-school course. Farm experience is required, not 
only for the information or skill which it gives, but more ‘especially 


furnishes prospective agricultural leadet’s, 


* for the background and appreciation of rural problents which it 


\ 
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The college course in agriculture, which was organized in 1920, 
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20 semester hours are devoted during the whole course to 
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A NEW. DEPARTURE, , y ay 


The curriculum departs somewhat from that of the regular college | 
by requiring continuous ‘attendance at the Hampton Institute ag- 
rigultural school for 3 years of 12 months each, rather ‘than for 4 
years of 9 months each. . | = 

The year is the unit for farm operations. All students must 
carry a farm project throughout e\ch year, 

« - The courses of study are orgartized on the quarter, or 12-week 
basis. The major part of the tit\in the fall, winter, and spring 
quarters is devoted to work in thé%gassroom, the shop, and the 
laboratory. The major part of the sufmmer quarter is devoted to 
practice work, ° var 

The drawing of sharp lines between subjects is not encouraged. 

The coordinating of ong subject with another, under proper con-. 
ditions, is enconraged. 

The result which is sought is the securing of a broader point of 
view on the part.of the students and,a wider and also a more mean- 
ingful student. appreciation. of classroom work, 

~<A: study of the first-year field-erops course would show that the 

instructor, ywhile taking up the question, What is the best time to 
cut corn? had touched upon some questions which were generally 
left to the botany department. He had not gone fully into the bo- 
tanical side of the problem of corn-harvesting, but he had given 
sufficient information and had awakened sufficient interest to con- 
nect up thé time of harvest with the ‘process of photosynthesis and 

» there left it fot.the science teacher to woxk out more fully at some 

later period: . Farm-crops problems did not stop in this class with 

problems of how to.grow crops any more than they did-in a com- " 
mercial farmer’s actual experience. These farm-crops problems had - 

opened the way to probléms of the farm management and economics, . 
Thus it is hoped that¥ by the combination of theory and practice, 


the evil of narrow specialization has been avoided. 
_ It might be added that this combination method is pursued in 
all agricultural subjects for the first two-thirds of the college coursa. . 
Specialization, as it is generally understood, is reserved for the last 
year of the course, 5 <i ; a a 


r 


, i 
THE COLLEGE COURSE OFFERS ALL-ROUND°TRAINING. 


The relative time devoted to the different subjects, if translated 
‘into college semester hours on the usual basis that one semester hour . 
equals one hour. (55 minutes) of prepared work or two“hours of 
laboratory work per week,for 18 weeks, shows that approximately, 

each: of | 


va! 
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the following subject groups: English, social science, science, 
mathematics and rural engingcring, agriculture, and professional 
work (teacher training). ae 

_ The college course invugriculinre covers a total of 122 semester 
ours. The minimum standard required for graduation from agri- 
‘cultural colleges is 120 semester hours. ee Sit 

Below is given 2 complete tabular view of the studies ‘in the col- 

lege course in agriculture, as of January, 1922, The, table may be 
suggestive to those who are planning. similar courses of study. 
‘While the table indicates that all the courses ure prescribed, never- 
theless, Hampton has*always been avilling to make changes in its 
courses to meet the needs-of those whom it sceke to help. 


Hampton Institute agricultural schoal program of studies,’ January, 1922, 
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é First - Second Third 
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12 months, 12munths...[* 12 muuths, : 2 
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cS. Rural sociology and mar- 
: keting. 


LJ 
Ecunomics aad farm man- |. 
agement. 

Selene, ............] Chemistry... cacectesceee 
’ HD ia ea fet 

R Soil technology. ....... 
po Sanitation (bacteriology: 
Elective; botany and ento- 


or mology. 
Mathematics, phys- | Farm machinery: physics; 
Mer rura 1 en- pond farm mace work P 
rng. arm u ings an 
eather conditions. 
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Professional work...| Educational pevehot pa Ree ea 
: | Practice-teaching. 2... i.e !. fee lee slawefeoele 
Methods of teaching......./...|. 


Total_semes- 
ter hours. 4 


1 Semester hours are figured according to the usual standard namely, } ocllage semester hour equals 1 
uteseach for 18 wi or 


anced of ee prepares or 2laboratory periods of 55 min ecks. gradustion 120 semester 


ours are ; 
2 tech ear the essential mathematical and physical principles which are connected with, these 
subjects receive about one-fourth of the time which is here {ndicated. Thisincludes some study of algebra, 
geometry, mechanics, heht, and electricity, as well as drafti » Mapping, and leveling, 
_ #¥arm project may comein first quarter of next year, depending on date when business of project 1s closed. 
‘ y ' , . a 4 
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e 
AGRICULTURAL P' ECTS HAVE HIGH EDUCATION AL YALUE, 


The college course in agriculture is not plafined for the final train- 
ing of specialists in a particular branch of agriculture. Well- 
rounded, broadly. educated colored men who are fitted for rural 
Jeadership are needed to-day. The: reckoning of semester hours, 
which is given above, takes no account of the agricultural project. 

The project, because of the conventional method of figuring col- 
legiate credits, can not claim any seémester hour credits, but on 
“account of the way in which the reqtired agricultural credits are 

~ carried out the effectivenes of the 20 semester hours devoted to agri- 
culture is more than doubled. . J 
“The studerits spend.no*:nére time on their projects than many a 
man in another aggicultural- college spends in earning his way 
through school by.waiting.on table, doing clerical work, tending 
furnaces, or doing some other things to earn money. Besides being 

~ ‘of fundamental help to the student. the project. serves the extra pur- 

pose of adding to the‘educational value of the regular classroom and - 
laboratory work. — \ 


GENERAL EDUCATION AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 


A. study of the work in the curriculum, which is truly vocational, 
will reveal the fact that considerable of the work given under head- 
ings other than agriculture is actually contributing to the vocational 

aim. The diagram; given on page 50, shows graphically the relative 
proportion of time which is devoted to the larger subject classifi- 


o 


cations, + 
In each of these subject groups some of the work is general edu- 
cational and ‘some is specifically vocational. Exactly where the 
dividing line wilf fall is impossible to’ determine, because whether a 
piece of information contributes to make a better teacher of agricul. * 
ture and a better farmer, or whether it contributes only to a student’s - 
store of. general knowledge it is impossilgle to say. The defini- 
lions of general education and of svocation:l knowledge in any field 
“sare capable of various interpretations, depending upon the indi- 
vidual’s point of view. ae: os. 
According to the most commonly accepted standards, however,’ 
' line-can-be drawn as it is in the diagram, which shows. that some 
of the work in each subject group is clearly vocational education and 
» Some isegeneral educutidn. ‘To be vocational the work in the non-. 
agricultural groups must be carefully planned and taught in such 
_ a way that the student’ will grasp.and apply his knowledge to voca- 
“tional ends. Herein Jies the secret of the organization of this cur- | 
riculum, which makes possible careful coordination between instruc 
tors and especially.a certain focusing of all subjects on:the vocational 
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* 

The means ofgiccomplishing this combination is through careful 
planning of subject matter and point of view of courses, constant 
following up by some ove who is held respousible far the educational 

- direction of the curriculum, and the constaiit survey of what is being 

_ done, how it is being done, and above all, the willingness on the part 
of instructors to adapt their work to the big aim of the agricultural 
school. ‘ . 

Moreover a proper balance must be. maintained. It woyld be a 
calamity, if ull the English and literature and: social science wil 


ff — Seinester 


ay : 
s. hours, 


1. Contrilmting to general educationa) aims. 


15 


“2. Contributing ‘to vocational aims, , 
a , -4 : Pa 
4 _ Relative pofportion of time devoted to each of the subject " , ” 
Brau, : p. 
‘were strictly vocational. This would result in producing sttidents 
with a narrow outlook on life—students who saw everything from — 


One yiewpoint.. An attempt js. therefore made to keep the work 


puts to the déagram. Part of each subject. specifically con- . 


ij 


tributes immediately to the aim—the preparation of teachers of agri- ; 

ewture—and part contributes to\a broad gerferal viewpoint—the 

viewpoint of a:man who is not merely trained in agriculture. a 
| ‘During the first year of the college course, when the main object » 
in agriculture is farm crops, the student must carry a crop project | 


ts 
te NCard, 4a 
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of reasonable size. He docs his project work on a busines basis, 
The ‘student is the manager. He decides when he will plant and 
What he will plant. ‘He gxercises his own powers of initiative and 
decision. He takgs the consequences—failure or financiakguccess, . 
There is, of course, a project instructor, who muy also nnected 
with the economies and farm hianagement activities of te agricul- 
tural schvol. ,Thic téacher meets with the students once a week or * 
us often us he is needed. He helps ‘them 40 get otft plans. He acts 
- u8 business agent for the agricultural school, when the students wish 
to borrow money or rent land and buildings. He is always ready to 
vive help in securing information, He does not, however, order or 
direct students as toshaw their work shall he done. . 
Students must keep careful accounts. The data from these student 
weccounts of agricultural projects are used in the firm management 
‘class gs the point of departure in the study of larger management? 
problems, . ® 
The projects for the second year'deal with the management of 
animals, - During the year the students study animal husbandry, a | 
‘general introductory ‘course, in which the time is divided among | 
different instructors who take up, fer example, dairying, poultry _ 
raising, the raising of beef. cattle. + . 
‘_ The third, year allows students opportanities for specialization 
in an elected branch of animal husbandry, , 
The attitude of the instructors with regard to the agricultural - 
project is Hands of. Tf things ure going wrong, either through 
negligence or the Jack of study and correlition by the student, that 


. 


is the student's loss and he must suffer for it. i « 
Difficulties which arise in gonnection, with the project work are’ 
reported in the agricultural school’s general teachers’ meetings and — 
are used aS the bugis of future classroom discussions. Tf something 
yhich seems wrong was,caused hy the student's lack of sufficient . 
experience, sometimes a question will be asked or a hint given which 
sets the student to solving his problem. ~ ' % 
It is unfortunate that the term “ project ” should be: used, since 
it suggests secondary agricultural fs aid the so-called pro-— 


ject at Hampton is distinctly not of secondary grade, but is of col- 
legiate grade. The projects in farm crojs and animal. husbandyy - 
_ are administered ona differant plan than those which are, connected |” 
with secondary schools. ‘They are used partly as ‘a try-out ground,’ . 
for classroom and laboratory work, but chiefly they are used to giyé ' 
the widgst’ possible scope for Poe otek of the initiative of 


| the young men who are following the college course in agricultyte, he 
j \ ; ? ny “Re ‘ . i r i” 
* f \ : F . : , Lt dehy vi 
ral : : At i 


RESULTS OF CROP PROJECTs FORK 1921 


ods, and results of the projects for the re year 1921, 
based on the report of the instructor who had charge of the first-veur 
crop projects, follows: >? 

The aims of the crop projects for 1921 were: (1) To, develop 
initiative; (2) to develop responsibility’: (3) to develop judgment; 
(4) to teach accurate and businesslike record keeping; (5) to tetth 
the value and proper use of credit and prompt” payment of obliga- 
tions; (6) to develop a sensing of mggket demands: (7) to show the 
— importance of tineliness. and oy ie methods: and (8) to 

‘give practice in technical skills an ultural inethods. 

& The methods follow: 

(1) Plan.—The project must be\ponceived and followed through 
“fn detail in-tho sthdent’s mind. “This was determined by question-_ 
ing‘the plan, - 

(2) Records—(a) The lnbor record, iGaaie hired, ‘self, and 
_ horse; (4) the record of transactions, including receipts, and. ex- 
* penses, bills receivable, and bills payable;-and (c) the Seen 
of factors. 

- '(3) Financing.— Arrangements were made ‘by students lenitirely: 
Students give notes with insurance, if required, use the sthool the 
same as an outside merchant, or pay cash. 

. (4) Marketing —Left entirely with the student to find a market 
to sell goods and collect money. 

(5) Supervision—In all cases the instructor in charge kept his 
hands off, unless he was asked for help. This-is the crux of the 
success of this work, in which initiative and judgment development 
are of prime importance. Accounts are checked up: help is wiv en in 
referring students to sources of information when asked s’ crucial 
times in project development were noted for use in final rovnd- table 
discussion. "aq ° 

The. results were ifians d)by arcciips of students ia {Antbuctors 
Some gf the following topics were considered: (1) Good and poor 
management; (2) the relationof good management to profit; (3). 
. size of project (not acreage) apd relation to profits: (£) good and 

poor use of labor; (5) relation of yields to cost, per tunit and to 
profits; (6) good and. poor choice of crops to meet Ae demands; 
and (7) the returns per man hour (27 cents to he gh in a AGH. 


‘ ture aims to prepare teachars—, 
teachers i in the broadest sense—including county agents and exten- 
f ‘vice men... For this cpeaane. Seon warts begins sly: 
tes thy agricultural COUTSE, - my SECRET UT netic 
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° . . 
Since the necessity of preparing, men to teach in ways other than 
—as classrooni teachers is recoinized and as occrsion arises through- 
out the year, students are sent. away for a day or more to pat prac- 
tice in assisting teachers at fairs, exhibits, and demonstration 
in assisting county agents at farmers’ mivetings. oe ef 
Time credit is given for thig.practice teaching, for a requiked™~ 
muount of practice teaching must be done before a student: an ha A 
_ graduated, ee : 
While this service afield may break into the continuity of an indi- 
vidual student's studies, it is felt that (hfs plain of field serviced and: 
,chassroom work will coristant ly keep before the vowig men df the 
agricultural school the all-important problem: namely, the prepe- 
ration for efficient rural service, ad 
This method of learning by doing as an aid to professional train- 
‘ing is regurded as x process of reaching out. into everyday life. Th 
is carried. on, not only as a part of the teacher-training work, but __ 
also asa part of other work as well, ot we 
- Other examples of relating agricultural education to life follow : 
(1) A sociology class spent some time getting up a play which was | 
"planned to show why boys leave the farm and the conditions under 
which they will want to remain iy the rurab@etions: (2) an English 
class attended a school dedication in the neighborhood to study the 
speeches und the general arrangement of the program, 
The agri¢ulturseechool, since the establishment of its collegiate 
work, has encouraged and aided its instructors in traveling, so that 
they might get a betier grusp of the essential problems of their 
work, - «6 = 3 nt eee 
The professional work, covering 20 semester hou rs, includes courses 
in educational psychology and methods of teaching. 
? 


- LEARNING TQ) TEACH BY TEACHING, 


With the bulk of practice teaching concentrated in the last year, 
Why should some be required earlier in the course? ‘The reason is 
that as.soon as a student has had an opportunity to try teaching for 

. himself he immediately has a differ ‘nt point of view toward the 
teaching which he is experiencing. ‘After even a few ‘attempts to 
teach, the student is able to understapgand assimilate as a definite 
addition to his own knowledge th s of his own teachers and 


the subject mutter 0a other professional work, 
_ Practice teaching placed at the beginning of the course, however, 
would hé too early for thé proper appreciation by students of methods 
“and also too ear fairness tothe pupils who are being “ practiced. 
, on.” The group used for practice teaching: in. this ‘early. experi+ 
~ énee is-a class of elementary students who are not regularly taking 
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‘agriculture, but are éalled together: at extra times for lessons’ in. 
agriculture. The pupil teachers are immediately faeéd with the! 
problem of justifying their work. | ie ne oe 
The bulk of the practice teaching which comes in the last yéarof . 
_ the course offers students a choice between the field of agricultural 
teaching and 6f extension work. In any case, the practice: teaching’ > 
_ is carried on dway from Hampton and under the supervision of,: | 
_ and as assistant to, some teacher or county agent with whom Cooper: 
ative aryangements have been made. : 
Boke ; 


iS ti DOFS AN AGRICULTURAL SCHOO Far pay? ao 


us 


The gchool farm (1) Supplies food, chiefly vegetables and milk. to 
the school instructors and sboarding departments; (2) furnishes 
examples foy and laboratory material of a wide variety to all the-" 
igstrnetOTs Who are teaching in the college agricultural course; (3) 
ives employment, instructive and remunerative, to students in the 
‘follege course at odd hours in the, winter and for more time. in the, 
summer; and (4) provides work, remunerative and also instructive, : 
to prepuatory students of the institute. ° © ‘, ‘ 

The tréasurer’s reports indicate that the combination of farming | 

and teaching-of farming has not paid a money profit, except for | 

odd ‘sensons or-in one special division. -Theye are good reasons, how- , 
_ ever, for this failure to secure money profits. , c 
(1) Constant training of your .studgnt8 costs money. Fourtecn 
* new milkers, for example, mttst be initiated at the opening of school 

each fall, Hampton algo feels bound, even with students who are 
‘taking work on the form primarily to earn money. to shi#t- students’ 

_ work occasionally so as to give pfoficiency to men in more than one - 
line of modetn farm priictice. om Et ; 


(2), Where educational and productive activities: are inextricably 
interrelated it”is impossible fairly ‘to separate the educational and 
‘. productive work. Much of the educational load is usually boraity ‘ 
the productive expensé account, | ae ; é . 
(3) The prices for' products which the lagricultural school sells 
have been considerably below, the current market’ prices, During 
the financial year 1920-21, for example, milk, eggs, and poyltry were 
,1 Sold to the teachers and to the boarding departinents at $11;000 below 
the market prices. In some institutions, where prices are fixed by a 
‘business board, there is a tehdenéy not,to change” prices often or 
during periods of rising prices. The agricultural accounts naturally 
show heavy deficits which should more properly have been .borne by 
salary and by boarding department accounts. ‘Fhe Hampton farm,.. 
“however, has paid market prices for the things which it has bo ght. 
io. (4) An agricultural school farm must. do work which a requlltigg 
farmer would: not feel called upon to’ do, i ‘The agricultural ‘schoob., 
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has also had to-bear the expense of earing for buildings which are 
nsually too elaborate for ordinary farm needs. ant ‘ 

There have been other important expenge dtems, such as 4ivery 
service, general upkeep of the farm for esthetic. reasons, the showing 
of visitors around, and extra -painting—all demanded of an institu- 

f [tional farm, A farmer Who was guided by ‘the idea of financial ©’ 
. returns for his outlay of inoney probably would not give as much 
# ‘uttention to some of the items listed ubove, as is necessarily requiredl 
‘at an institution like Hampton. The money cost of Miany «expense 
items~on tlie Hampton farm have had to be charged against the 
. expense of production.” There are good reasons, therefure, why the 
Hampton farm shows and has shown a heayy debit balance, 
_ The productive expense, however, should include charge for inter- 
‘est on investment and taxes, whenever an attempt is made to compare 
the school farm books with a commercial farmer’s books. 

~The experience gained in combining educational and. productive 
farm work suggests that it will be worth while to make a careful 
study of this whole matter of farm bookkeeping and educational 
results and then try to.adupt. a method of accounting for institutional | 
farms which will put the farm on as firm a.financial basis as possible. 


TO WHAT EXTENT ARF LARGE FARMS N FEDED ? 
‘ . . A 


There are several reasong for discussing whether or not an institu- 
tion like Hampton Instjtute should operaté one or more large farms, 
(1) Food supplies can now, be readily bought on local markets, 
Formerly these supplies could not be secured in this manner, " 
(2) ‘The agricultural graduates will be faced with the problem of 
intensive farming rather than with the problem of extensive farming. 
(3) The hgricultural projects supplant some of the necessity for 
supplying practice work for ab age : pe a ee 
_ It may therefore be questior@d whether a very large farm! is re- 
". quired to do the best workin training agriculturists and agricultural 
teachers. ‘. e ‘ 
_'*  FAR-REACIIING AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION WORK, 


~ At one of the ‘recent Hampton Institute conferences of negro 
county. agents of Virginia 14 of the 22 men agents who were present 
had had training, either in full courses or short courses, at Hampton. 
This illustrates one way in Which the agricultural school attempts 
‘to, do extension work. Hampton spreads its ideas through well-— 
trained ,oraduates. : \ ee ‘ 
In eestor ‘with Hampton’s director of extension work much 
“help has been given farm men and jvomen by sending from Hampton * iy 
. Fegitlar. agricultural ‘instructors’ to’ assist ‘teachers in | organizing oh 


‘gimps in special lines of works 6 5 \ Datintns tts 


“, 
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dei ia: i TET Waa nyliich the instructed as well as the instructors 
partichpate have te means of carrying the Hampton agri- 

cultural message to numerous rural conmunities in Virginia and 

adjoining States. 
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SUALE AGRICULTURE PROVIDED FOR ALL STUDENTS, 


Od Pa ‘ ‘ 
The founders of the institute emphasizing the importance of 
a thorough understanding of agriculture for all students, whether 


they planned to follow farming as a calling or follow some dther 


line of work, made some agriculture compulsory for all students. 
Under. General Armstrong's guidance this work took the form 
of occasional lectures which were designed to give the student un 


_ appreciation of the physic al and chemical sciences in their relation 


to farming. 

Later, however, this work lost the atmosphere of ‘appreciation 
of agriculture apd took x more strictly vocational turn. Thijs was 
natural, since the short courses in agriculture were given by teachers 
who wete teaching regular agricultural students from a strictly 
vocational viewpoint, 

Students who have chosen another calling should not study how 
to run incybators, how to mix fertilizers, how to make butter, and 
how to’spray trees. They coukt not possibly study all these things | 
in a 4-hour course, covering 36 weeks, and get very much training. 
Such students constitute_a different problem from the regular, full-, 
time students. . . ¢. | 

To find out what should be the point of view and content of a 
course for trade or husinegss students should be a matter of special 


‘‘stady; this Hampton has never adequately done, A study i 18 now 
3 being made of-this probjeimn “and,, pending results, the academic 


agricultural course ist divided. into two parts. Each part comes 


four hours a week for one year. ‘ 
- The first section is for young men and is conducted py the regular 
tenn management and economics instructor. It attempts to give 


students an insight into, and appreciation of. the financial and 
business problems which the farmer faces. ‘There is also given a | 


little technical instruction in. the making of a home garden and 
in the handling. of a home poultry flock. 

The second. section is for young women, many of whom will be 
called upon to teach nature study, or, 2s home makers, to manage the 


SE family gardert, Their couise consists in planting and caring for a 
| iden, bed is. Rae on m, h leas avis but, each indivicuol: Thos 
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~ specially designated responsibilities. There is, also given some con- 
sideration ef ornainental shrubs.and flowers which are suitable. for 
home and school grounds, as well as instruetion in the handling of 
a home poultry flock.” Class work coysists mainly in aw stady of the 
‘elementary physical and biological: problems of soils and of plant 
growth, ait ta? SF 


THE TRADE SCHOOL. me 


WILLIAM ANTHONY ARRY, 


Publication. Reeretary, Hampton Institute, 


The Atmsttong-Slater ‘Memorial Trade School at, Hampton’, 
Institute offers 11 four-year courses to ambitious negro and Indian 
youth and furnishes all-round training for negroes‘and Indians 
who wish to practice any one ‘of the following tradés: (1) ‘Atitomo- 
bile mechanies: (2) blacksmithing; (3) bricklaymg and plastering; 
(4) cabinetmaking: (5) carpentry: (6) machine work; (7) paint- 
ing; (8) printing; (9) steam fitting and plumbing; (10) tailoring; 
and (11) wheelwrighting, By special arrangement with the director ” 
of the trade school a student may receive instructidn in tinsmithing 
and upholstery. i , 

The trade school is the result of an evolutionary process which 
may be clearly traced back to the founding of Hampton Institute ly 
General Armstrong in 1868, Its daily work touches every ‘phase of 
the institute's present-day life. vi M4 +a 


‘ 


SECTION I. PRESENT AIMS AND METHUDS. 


To-day the construction of Hampton Institute buildings and the 
necessary repairs on 140 buildings are being satisfactorily done by 
student tradesmen. . 


’ -_ 
- 


, ee . 
STUDENT TRADESMEN CONSTRUCT AND REPAIB RUILDINGS, 
‘ -@ 


‘Some years ago, when it became necessary to reniodel the princi- 
pals home, the’studeng tradesmen did the necessary tearing down and 
rebuilding. The tradesmen were happy to have an opport unity of” 
doing well what professional builders considered a (lifficult piece of 
work, * - ‘eg as 

Later, when the school officers decided to add # second story to 
the Yrade-school building, the student tradesmen performed the la- 
borious and difficult tusk of raising the heavy roof, with jacks which. 
they had built, and of lowering the roof on the newly> made walls, 

Then came the days of work which was devoted to finishing the 
interior of this large egidition at Vol ce fe ih ag le Dy 3 
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~ $30,000, two-story -brick building, now known as “Clarke Hall "— 


_ stands, and. other articles that they ean use in their homes. 


oe they then apply their skill and knowledge to the making of that: 
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. At another time the trade-school force was called upon to erect 2 


the gift of Mrs. Delia S. Clarke in memory of her husband, Charles 
Spears Clarke—and used as’a Young Men's Christian Association 
building, the first neyro-student Y. M. CG. A. building in the United 
States, ' : 
Contracts were ‘awarded to thetrade-school departnents and the 
student tradesmen solved the difficult problems of house*®yilding, 
including the laying of molded brick on seven-diametay columns, - 
the building of flat ‘arches, and the handling ef full-size work. *" 
These tradesmen worked as their .predecessors had done at an 
earlier date in building the schvol'’s steam laundry, the. domestic 
science and agricultural building, Cleveland Hall, which contains 
a large section of the student's dining hall and a comfortable dormi- 
_tory for girls, the large school barn, and in conterting the old Hunt: 
Angton Industrial Works and Pierce Machine Shop into dormitories 
for thesuse of boys. — cei . <5 ‘ 
A few years ago Mrs. D. Willis James; of New York, gave Hamp- 
ton Institute a sum of money for the construction of an up-to-date, 
- four-story; fireproof beys’ dormitory, which would accommodate 
‘about 175 students. The entire work on this $100,000 building was 
done by Hampton tradesmens. Ps es: 


? 
TRADE, WORK BASED ON KIRM FOUNDATIONS OF KNOWLEDGE,’ 


* Behind the work of putting up new buildings or, making necessary 
. repairs on old buildings, there is the greater work of equi pping negro 
_-and Indian tradesmen ‘through systenfatic instruction in the tech- 

nical side of their work. si ; 

' The carpenter and the cabinetmaker, for example, legrn, when they 
enter the technical shop, that they must take good care of the tools 
and machines. The newcomers are taught to work from shop jive 

. Ings and to strive: for accuracy and neatness in a course in joinery. 
They make simple, .usefuljjattragtive articles, such as tables, cases, 


The course in joinery through the making of uSeful articles and. 
_ exercise pieces gives the students practice in- the squaring of pieces 
of wood, blocking up ends, sawing to. given marly, chiseling, the 
making of joints—butt, miter, lap, mortise and tenon, and dovetail. 
After the boys have learned to do well ‘and on a reduced seale the * 
technical work with-Which every good carpenter should be familiar, 


_which is useful and attractive. ° 
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A. THE ARMSTRONG-SLATER MEMORi*#L TRADE SCHOOL. 


B. BRICKLAYING AND PLASTERING- 


rom A class at‘work on one of the now buildings. 
4 - ‘ ~ @ ‘ . : 
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STUDENTS EARLY SHOULDER RESPONSIBILITIES, 


The negro or Indian boy who enters the blacksmith shop is im- 
mediately put to work at his trade.. He is shown how to move abeut 
his *forge in a comfortable, natural manner.. He is shown how to 
-build a fire properly. =" 

At every turn, the boy is shown not only how to do certain im- 
portant trade tasks but he,is*given the, why and wherefore of the 
processes which enter into the blacksmit! ing trade. The beginner in 
the blacksmith shop, for example, is not merely a. shop helper.or a 
handy man who mechanically does the striking for another man or 
simply waits on some guperior workman. From the start, the black-: 
smith invthe making comes in touch with common-sense, practical 
‘instruction. Ife learns his first Jessons partly through imitation, for 
shop demonstrations are frequent. He. is encouraged to ask questions 
and to work out satisfactory answers, If the task is that of building 
properly a forge fire, the-properties of coal, the heating of iron, and 
the control of the blast are questions which receive careful attention, 


. 4 


" HEAL CORRELATION PRACTICED. 


"In the industrial life of the institute the blacksmith shop does its 
quota of work and helps to develop thd lutent powers of the student. 
Whgnever a wagon is built in the wheelwright shop, it is passed ‘to 
the blacksmiths to have the necessary ironwork properly fitted. The 
uxles are welded; the wheels are fitted with tires; and the springs 
ie fastened to the wagon gear. The iron which is used on the wagon 
is carefully measured, worked into shape, and properly fitted on the 
body and gear which hate been built by the wheelwrights. A 
When. fire escapes and fire ladders were needed. for the dormi- 
tories the blacksmiths were called into service. When, ornamental 
ironwork was called for in the constriction of some of the newer 
school buildings, notably the Y. M. C.+A. and. the principal’s house, 
the blacksmiths undertook the work. _ ° De oe * 
The trade-school blacksmiths and gvheelwrights do the necessary 
repair’ work on farm implements and farm wagons which are in 
daily use on the home farm and at “ Shellbanks.” ! 


BRICKLAYERS AND PLASTEREKS. se 


The students ih the bricklaying and plasterifig}department touch -. 
the Hampton Institute life at matty points. Thay set Boilers in the \ 
power house; bwild the ‘bake ovens which are used in’the kitchens;_ 
‘repair the plastering.in the school buildings; take and keep in re- ¢ . 
pair all the granolithie walks; and do the necessary brick, plaster, .* 
and concréte construction work in connection with the erection of, 


ry LA te 
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When one of the largest of the boys’ dormitories was converted 

~ from an open dormitory into one ith inelosed: rooms for two and 
three students each. the students in the bricklaying and plastering 
department rendered valuable service. 


s) e 


a 
STUDENTS BUILD MACTIINES AND 1EN USE THEM. ‘ % 


_ In the trade-school machine shop there are now in daily use ma- | 
chines worth several thousand. dollars which have been built hy 
student tradesmen. Thesé machines include a 16-inch turret lathe 
with an 8-foot bed, a 22-inch turret lathe. three drill presses, 4 speed. 
Jathe, an emery-grind stand. polishing stands. a twist-drill grinder, 
and a number of specjal tools for doing the larger and more com- 
plicated pieces of work. 

- For the institute the machine shop has built and riveted together 
near the power house a large coal-hoisting frame. It hagalso done 
‘important repair’ work on machinery in daily usé in the school's . 
steam laundry, in the agricultural department, in the steam. electri- 
cal, and ice plants. and in other trade-school shops. 


WORK ON MODERN por MaIToRY. 


The work of the students of plumbing und steamfitting tlie Tumes 
Hall dormitory, as on other large buildings, covered the wide range 
of trade activities included in,those trades. : 

The students of painting’ paint buildings, roofs, and porches. 

They paint, varnish, and wax. floors. They help preserve screens. 
fences, boats, carriages, wagons. earts, and automobils, They paint, 
varnish, and stain furniture. ‘They paper and kalsomine rooms. 


SPUDENTS HELP WHE INSTITUTE TO REACH THE PUBLIC. 


Those who study printing cooperate in producing attractive invita- 

- tions, programs, and booklets. ‘Pas ye 

Further opportunity is afforded whenever the school atfempis to 

reach the colored rural teachers with helpful information concerning: 
industrial subjects, club work for boys and girls, men and women, 
and, cooking, sewing, home-making or community-improvement . 
methods, © A J . \ 
: BALABLE PRODUCTS MADE. 

The student tradesmen,’ besides doing a great deal of ' practical 
work for the institute itself, do commercial work which compares 
favorably with that which seasoned journeymen do elsewhere. The 

, Anstitute’s treasurer, Frank K. Rogers, in his report for the fiscal 
|. ‘year ending June 80, 1921, stited that the trade-school sales to the 
'~* institute amounted to $165,815; and tg others, $48,729. These figures 

_will give some idea of the billk of operations which arejcarried on by | 
=the trade school, NeW ithe Fy thee tae 


Commercial work, because of its valne to the students in ‘training 
them to measure up,to journeyman standards and disinterested com- 
mercial tests, is done in all the trade-school shops. “People are glad 


_to buy the produets. not because they are cheap, but becanse they are 


o 


rood, 
: For the blacksmiths and Wheelwrights this commercial work jn- 
cludes the making of railroad and wharf trucks ih some 20-odd styles, 
the building and repairing of wagons, as well as a variety of carts 
and wheelbarrows, and the building and repairing of automobile 
helices for commercial and pleasure cars, 4, 2, * 

Attractive andirons, sets of fire tools. fire &ereens, well-made forg- 


, 


ing,tools, building forgings. fire escapes, and special, tempered steel. 
tools—these are soine’f the interesting commercial products of the* 


- 
- 


Tampton blacksmith shop. , ; ad 


THE REY NOT A MFRE 1001, 


e Z se . . . Z ‘ 

The students of mechanic arts build gasoline engines. “The 
Hampton Institute Gear,” patented by the instructor in the machine 
shop and turned over to the trade sclionl, is a marine reverse ‘geur, 
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Which is made, in limited numbers, in sizes ranging fram 8 lo 60: 


horsepower, These gears have been sold for.service in boats plying 
on American and foreign waters, ‘ : a 

‘Since the work in the machine shop. as in all the other trade-school 
departments, has an impojtant educatignal aspect and is not purely 


vommercial, the number of separators, for example. which is built | 


wnnually is arbitrarily limited. The aim of the machine shop, and, 


_ indeed, of all shops or dgpartments at Hampton, is to use its-equip- 


~ praduction: of gzond-sized pamphlets and books, Ww rich requires the 


‘nent for the best interest of the boy and‘not to make the boy a mere 


shop tool, 


~s TAILORS MAKE UNIFORMS AND CIVILIAN CLOTHES, 
A + : + 


Before the introduction of the Reserve Offivers’ Training Corps — 


unit at Hampton Institute the student~ jn the tailoring department 


7 made many uniforms for the Hampton, cadets. To-day. these tailo 


uuake citizens’ clothes for the instrudors and students, as well as for. 


others, They also make’ tailored suits for ladies, overcpats, dress 
Suits, sport suits, and officers’ uniforms. i oy =f 

leaning, pressing, and. repair work is alsd carried on for, the 
hwnerous student and instructional forces. iota) 

i 


MODERN POWER-DIIVEN SIACHINES USED BY, STUDENT TRADESMEN, 
In’ the printing department the students handle a large bulk of 


diversified commercial work, ranging from poste “printing to the 


Soe 


lise of modern power-driven ‘machines, |.’ 


La 
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_ With modern shoe-repairing machinery, students take: care of 
the footwear of over 800 boarding students and some 200 Hampton 
Institute workers, These same students do harness repair work for ‘ 
‘the agricultural school. . t A" 

. In an industrial village, such as Hampton Institute, there rhust 
be a harmony of: idterest. and policy. When a department needs 
something which the trade school can and should furnish, on account. 
‘of its equipment and personnel, it is most important that the trade 

‘ school. shoyld do Ng share to furnish the product or service which 
is needed. “4 

In any discussion, therefore,-of the commercial work of the 

Hampton Institute trade. school, it is only 'fair to say that the work 

- Which is done for the institute should be credited to the commercial: 
output. of the trade school. ‘ 


STUDENT TRADESMEN RECEIVE. TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION, 


Behind all forms. ef commercial work, whether directly for tho 
institute or indirectly for the general public, there is the problem 
of giving training to student tradesnien in technical work. 

. In performing technical exercises and applying fundamental prin- 
Ripies of carpentry to common. forms of construction and repair 
work, the student has to learn the theery and practice of board 
measure and estimates; For example, under the heading of.“ Trade 
mathematics,” the carpenters and cabinetmakers learn together in 
the technical efrpenter shop the common methods of muking .calcu- 
lations which dre involved in trade proflems. ‘They are taught to 
apply the fundamental processes of mathematics to gach problems 
"as figuring the amount. and cost of matérials which are required for 
specific pieces of work.. Here the aims are speed and accuracy. 

Student tradesmen construct in the’ technical shop full-size door 
and window frames, They learn how to put on (@& camunon forins 
of hardware. In,ull these operations they work from shop draw- - 

. ings. They learn! to use the ordinary woodworking machines ‘and . 
they algo learn Mow to manage individual electric motors. 


CARPENTRY TAUGHT RY THLE PROJECT NETHOD, 


One piece off interesting, and valuable technical work which has 
commanded considerable notice is a series of dormer windows, built 

_ by senior tradesmen working in pairs and within set limits as to 
space. The instructor, ufter explaining to the students the princi-— 
ples of dormer-window. construction, gives each pair of student 
workmen the ms ote desired dormer from outside shingle to 

_ outside shingle and fe size of the glass opening. Then he’ requires 
., & yough'sketch, a design, a working drawing, and ‘an.éstimate of the ‘/ 

. material which will be needed to-complete the dormer window. 


tat Fuld! ts, \y x it ’ 
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Todo satisfactorily this piece of technical work; the students must 
use their initiative and judgment.’ Tyge instructor gives no help 
until he is calledjapon. If in his judgment thestudents should work 
. out their own salvation, he eee eerhin more than a suggestion or 
he simply raises-one or two questigns, the answers to which may 
help in the solving of the students’ difficulties, 
” If a real need arises, the instructof to diauss the problem 
with the whole group that is at work én tlhe dormer-window project. , 
The aim here is to train men to think effectively and save them from 
‘the weakening effects of too much assistance. a 

\ 


ROUP-RULLDING MADE A @ EST UF TRADE SKILL. . 
A * 


la ‘ 


Another interesting piece of technical work in carpentry, whith is 
* a stimulating project undertaken by senior tradesmen, is that of 
making a model of a fairly difficult roof, about one-sixth of the full 
size, from an original design and drawing made by a student, trades- 
man in the @epfting room. | ‘ 
gins his model, the student is given a sheet of paper 
square. He is then required tg find all the lengths and 
muifters. He next figures the actual area of the roof, 
which is a ne& and’ worth-while problem in mensuration, He 
makes the necessary allowances for waste. = 
~~ The next. step-is to find the number and the cost of rafters, which 
ig a practical application of real trade arithmetic, All this infor- 
mation must be: furnished to the instructors and. approved before 
“the student is.allowed to get a single stick of umber. F 
When all the preliminary work !for his model roof has been done, 
he must then pick out at one selection the right kind of lumber, 
enough and not too much, os, ‘rs ; 
His next step in making the modelroof is to cut out ‘all his work 
before he begins to do any nadling. f Let 


THE BLACKSMITH LEARNS HOW TO MAKE WIs TOOLS. s | 


After the student has learned in the ‘blacksmith shop to make 
his forge fire, he is given a piece Yf iron about half an inch in di- 

_ ameter and is fir8t required to make square point on one end,, From 
that he passes on to the making of a-round point and then'a flat 
one. hs root ‘ 

Meanwhile, he learns how to handle the blackemith’s eee. 

Then, too, he learns’more ‘and mars about the handling of his forge 

fire, : 2 j . » ' ‘ ‘ i 

| ' After the student has learned how to shape and draw out iron, 

_- he is give some simple problem in welding. He is then required 
to do work which combines shaping pad welding. ...00f0 00) chiang 
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. Step by step, the student blacksmith turns out, uccording to speci-_ 
fications and lue-print drawings, some 70-odd technical exervises* 
during his early period of training. Drawing out iron, making 
‘staples, bending rings, making a hook and eye, developing a gate 
hook; fashioning/bolts and nuts of various sizes and shapes, welding 
-Tings, Constructing braces, chain: links, square bands, making. chisels, 
drills, springs, lathe tools, harseshves, carriage steps, scrapers—t hese 
are some of the technical exercises Yn non and steel which the black- 
ith learns to do. : a. 


% . 
THEORY AND ood MaDe N TIADE PRACTICE COMM Nr 


a 


! 
The course ‘in bricklaying and plastering, as in the other ‘tra 
courses, consists of tasks of graduated dilliculty, Student Je 2 
in the thedry-rvom how to build a sinall corner, consisting of 10 0 : 
12 courées; how to lay walls in American and other bonds: how to. - 
raise a wall that must be bailt to a given line: howto do foundation 
and retaining-wall work: how (o constrict piers, chimneys,and fire. 
-placeg; how to day off and construct segmental, circdlar, and ellij- A 
tical arches, This tbchnical work, which is done indoors, is full: 
size and isyselected. us far us possible,Mfrom some part of an in 
stitute building which is used as a pattern.” ; 
Laying bricks carefully and neatly to a given st raight line. plumb- 
ing corners accurately, working with one another without ,frietion, 
following blueprints exactly, taekling yrith enthusiasm difficult re- 
pair jobs, getting ready ta do things 4n the work-a-day world by 
doing practical work in a practical way-during*school days, com- 
bining theory and good modern trade practice—these are some of the 
important lessons erned in the technical branch of the bricklaying 
and plastering coke, ; . : -. 
While the machinists tradtsmen-follow a given course of gradu-’ 
ated instruction, there is some Joeway given to them, because con- 
siderable nttentioh is paid to repair work. The machine-shop ex- 
ercises, miata be given when the right kind of-commercial work 
is‘not available, may’ be roughly groiped as follows: Filing to 
fine or gauge; chipping and filing;, bolting pieces together; hhand- 
tool work; use of balipers and bevel square: handling small forge 
}ings; shaper work; turning; use of milling jnachine and planer. 
The technical work includes vise: work, speed ithe work. drill press 
work, shaper and planer work, -lathe -work.fand niilling-machine 
‘work, Work is done, in most cases, - from shop drawings er 
sketches, . ee. — a 
‘ "+ STOP TALKS BRING maaprd CLOSE TO LIFE. 


_ Hampton Institute aims to have the students see their tasks in.re- - 
dation to life.as a whole. In the trade-school departments the — 


" DY} 
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students are given helpful shop talks at least once a week and are- 
shown by their instructors how to do those tasks which develop 
both skill and reasoning power, ©, . o Res 

‘The cafpenters und cabinetmakers, for exaniple, discuss the uses 
and speci:] purposes of woods; the seasoning and drying of lumber; 
framing jotats: the general method of house framing: the sizes 


_of timbers for framing purposes: rvof framing: lumber est mating; 


hardwood estimating: trade terms and their meanings, 


ex The bricklayers and plasterers discuss the methods and operations 


- ye sf 
- tillors’ findings, ° 


‘involved in brickmaking: the manofactare and use of cement; the. 


principles of building construction: and the meaning of important 


-trade and technical terms. a 


.» The machinists: diseuss the handling of machine tools and the 
correct way of usjig them: gearing up a machine. when the index 
is lost: the haydling of Inthe tools: the speed of lathes: steam 
Pumps: hydraulye rans; taper woremand Uy screw-thread eal- 
culatar, oa ’ u 

The tailors discuss the kinds of materials with which they work— 
cahvas, hairelgth, linings. cotton and woolen goods:, methodg of 


4 


| Judging the qpality of.goods’ by the texture of the fiber; the costs 


of running 2 failoring business: and methods of buying goods and 

“The plunpers and steamfitters discuss the construction and han- 
dling of safety valves. pumps, boilers. radiators. piping of variqus 
materials, ynd- patterns: the use and cost of plumbing materials; 
the relation of plumbing and steamlitting to consfruction -wark; 
the relation of sanitary plumbing to good heflth, botly pubic and' 
individual: the ‘essentials .of Modern’ mechanics: and the handling . 
of fire-fighting apparatus. + 

The shop talks bring the trades close to life. The instructors are 
able to have the sthdenta in training explain to one another the 
‘lessons that they have learned: state their own mistukes aud prob- 
Jems: and ask questions which all the students need to have answered, 


ALL-OUT ND TRAINING GIVEN THE TRADESMEN, e 


* , ’ : ‘ 

The frade-school program of studies, which is given below, will 
give dhe student of trade education 2 hird’s-eye yiew of The present 
course jof study in the Armstrong-Slater memorial trade school. 


- ‘ pe - 
TRADE-SCHOOL COURSE“OF STUDIES IN 1922-23, 


per week, The drill periods are, one hour. “Se 


Firat year,—General mathematics, 5: English, 5; Uterature, 4; singing, 1; 
milltany drill, 2; trade subjects, including theory, trade mathematics, drate- 
ing, and trade practice, 43, fe dh aa bap GC 433 rifts 


Thg| figures here given indicate.the number of 50-minute periods 


° ee es m * ey . P : 
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. wes ‘thought unwive 4 mperitee sesiaiig: teqilities for profits, Os 


Second year.—General sclence, fy ; English, 5; literature, 4; Bible, pi singing, 
1: military drill, 3; trade Subjects, including theory, trade mathematics,‘ draft- 
ing, and trade practice, 43. 

Third year (one w ‘cek), Social sclence, 53. inglish, 5; general history. 5 5; mil- 
itary drill, 3; - business procedure, fy chemistry, 12; singing, 1: current events, 
1; trade technical subjects, Tinton theory, trade imathematics, and draft- 
ing, 23. : oe i ma, 

Alternate week Sonia science, 3: English, o> general history, 53, military 
aril s; trade practice, 43. 4 e 
' Fourth year (one week )}.—Amerienn History, oye English, ‘; literature, 4; * | 
current events, 1; milltury. drillt’3'f~physics, 12; trade teclifeal subjects, in- 
cluding estimating and specifications shop’ mangement, and drafting, 23. 9 

Alternate, week.—Amerivan history, 5; English, 5; literature, 4; current 
events, «J ; military drill, 3; tragle practte, 43, Students in the third yeur alter- 
nate With those who ure in the fonietd yeur so that the two groups will not 
have trade practice in, the same w eek. 


» a .* ® ~ A 
. ‘ “ TRADENMEN NUTIVESIN Pal WENT LIVE, +: +t 


uw, 4 


ad 


The student tradesmenin their” small amount of free-time, from. 5 
until 6 o’clock on five afternoons, ‘from 1 until 6 oiclock gn Saturday 
‘afternoon, and from 9 infil’ 9.45° at nights take activespart in the 
aes ’s athletic program, in the choir, j in the bafidy i in the literary 
and social, socjeties. A keen interest is shown in all the regular. 
student activities: i . a a { 

-. The. éradesmen. are pitid for their. commercial work, Taicing” the” 
aably. months of: therr Course students, can. not expect to earn any 
wages, During the fitst. yehr of the course students. need from $100. 
to $160 -for’ their! living expenses and other ‘charges. While seme 
students are tible, after the first year of their trade-vourse, ‘to earn: 
ehough - money with, whicli to meet, their necessary expensés, ‘Mum: 
ton does not guarantee students a regular Wises CSW a. +*% 

Students are carefully graded on their work: The fqllowing five- . 
point Stale is used in rating men apéry two months forspeed’, accu- 
raty, judgment, initiative, earnestness, neatness, and responsibility 
int thei shopwork: A, excellent; B, above average; C, average; oy 


below. averages and. Enstuilure., one Ds » , 
, « + 


‘ 


_SECTION U. suisrony AND DEY ELOPMENT OF THE TRADE. sgHtoon. ; 


ta 


“Wrote General. Armstrong i in’ the school patilegie of 4870-11: : 


; This inseitute” should, I think, be: polytechinte, growing step by step, adding. 
new, Industrie® as thg old ones shall. become establishéd and remuneriutive, thas: i 
enlarelig: the limits of paying labor ane increasing the atterdance,.. pe 4 ' 


“Fndustzial work was not made ‘self-supporting, however, ‘eeause it ~ 


2 . . 
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LABOR KEQUIKED OF ALL, . 


Labor for the purposes of discipline and instruction has“always 
been emphasized at Hampton. The catalogue of 1870-71 states: 

* Young men and women, Whose parents desire that they shall not be taken out 
of school to work, may, Upon payment of $10 per month tend school without 


Iuferruption, but will nevertheless be required tau labor on Suttirdays and at 
such hours us such industries Diy be@ussiemed them. ; ‘ 


Through liberal grants made by*the Freedmen’s Bureau and dona- 
tions from northern friends there was developed in 1871-72 “an 
ifdustrial department for the manufacture of clothing,” and prat- 
— ucad instruction was given boys and girls in the different varieties 

of sewing machines. In the so-called mechanical course, to which 
reference is nuide in the catalogue of 1871-72, instruction was also 
“given in household industries, in penmanship, in freehand drawing, 
«in mechanical drawing, in printing, and in “studies of -the normal 
course at disorétion.” . , 


’ 


; "* 
SIMPLICITY oF EQUIPMENT, A, j 

’ YTS | 
The siniphicity’ and inexpensiveness of the early system of indus- 

trial education at-Hampton are clearly shown in the case of the print- 

ing department, "In 1872-73, the first manager. W. J. Butterfield, 

- reported that a firm-gf-New York had presented the printing depart-- 
ment with . hand-stop‘ cylinder press, worth $2,250; ‘that another , 
firm had donated nearly $300 worth of type;-and that the shop now 
had “ excellent facilities fyr doing book work, paniphlet, and news-. 

a-puper work." General Armstrong adds:the statement that “ the vari- 
ous branches of-the printing trade are taught and the Southern Ee 

Workman is pubtished.” ‘ 


+ . i 


Tsim t874 General Armstrong recommended “that the materia] of 
the barracks [old liospital barracks that-once served the-sick and 
wounded at'Camp Hamilton], formerly used as the girls’ quarters, be'. 
used in-building-y shop for studerits Who are learning trades.” 


4 ad 


bt . > 
* DEVELOPMENT OF WORK SYSTEM, oe : * 


* The “Work. system developed rapidly. In "1e74_t5 General Arm- 
$trong réported the following figures: 0 ie Be 


Boys at “work.—Farm, 90; printi office, 3; painters; 3; carpenterg, 4; coop: . 

ers, 3; shoemuk@iy 8P"Yonitors, #; office duty,-2; miail carriers, 2; potice and 

Kenerul duty, 6; day scholats-on yrderly duty, 19; teaching, 2.’ a 
ve Cirls at work.—Industyal ‘room, ,72; housework, * 6 x duy scholars with no 
“work, 11° ° 4! oy Sr gt Ree: tare ol aR 


Novi 
oe 


+ 


Tn these figures are found the beginaings of some, importaint depart- 
htehts of work, | =: "ina Cy irk ee tee era 
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‘ ‘ ' 
TWO THEORIES UNDERLIE THE MANUAL-LALCR SYSTEM, * 


‘Wrote General Armstrong in 1876: 


Whenever a”manual-lnbor system ts attempted, It should he varefully najustef 


to the demands ‘of scientitie and practical education. The question at once 

urises what this manual labor should he, There fire two theories, of which the 

first is thit ity entire vim should be te give the means to students of supporting 

themselves, that a protiteble furm on a very large scale should enable a large 

numbers of students to support themselves by asriculture aud that workshops 

". ona lafye scale for the manufacture of aoeme simple fabries of univérsal eon: 
sumption should enable a large number of students to support. themselves hy, 
mechanic arts; that in both these gases ihe main theory should be’ self-support- 
ing industry and ot educational industry. * 

The second theary is that the primary object of the manual labor in both! 
deyirfients should be educational; that Is, that the work should he first of nil 
done with a view to perfect the student in the best processes und make him 
selentilically and prfctically 4 first-cluss agriculturist ahd mechanic. 

While. thg first of these theories may ut times’ be desirable, the second is 
essen tu. — fan st , 

HAMPTON’S INDUSTRIAL SYSTEM IN 1875, |: 


i 


. 


By 1878 the following industries, in which hay and. girls were 
employed, were well under way at Hampton Institute: 
A ; 


The farm, with bone grinding, grist mill, sonp making, blackamith’s shop. 


butcher’s- shop, “nd milk dairy; the engineer's department, with knitting 
machines, broom slop, shop for iron Work, rag-cyrpet weaving, and carpenter 
shop; gins’ industrial department, for making mid meuding surments,, und 
learning fo sew by haud agg machine; and househuld work, tucluditig wasting, 
frouing, table duty, and cooking lessops. ar 


+ The work system figures for 1878-79 follows: 


duty, 19; Wuiters, 18; knitting reom, 15; xenerak duty, 14: jemitors, 11; 
‘ lyundry, 8; carpenters, 5; engiheers’ depurtment, 5: otlice duty, 5; shoeimekers,-. 
_ 8; blacksmiths, 3; employed by teachers, 3: brickmakers, 2; mail carrier ‘I; 

greenhouse, 1; painter, 1; tailor, 1; barness muker, 1: weyving rug carpet, {3 

Girls at workeHousework, 78; industrial room, 38;eglaundry, “345. day 

scholars’ with no York, 21; knitting room, 2. , . f-! 


_ Boy® at-work.—Farm, 64; Indiwn training, shop, 4; day scholars on orderly | . 


A plan-was worked out: for giving students, work which has disci- 
plinary and edneational value. "General Armstrong could honestly 
any: 3 : x ” a a y } Le, 

lve us the workshops and we will_send men out of them. If the’ friends 
_. Of Humpton ure reudy to pry the increased cust of giving a. practicalseducn- 
tion, by training bat d and head, the work can be déne heré and the student 

will be fittted for life fur bettgs, than he would-be Without that drill, - * 


els - In 1879-80 Gerteral Armstrong wrote: it 3 ! ‘ Ss oe 


|; edlention are: encottraged to apply tot admission on the following terms; To 
'- work steadily am entire year in the school sawmul and woodworking fuatory’ 

AQF on the farm, studing two hours every ‘night, ‘Wages, from $8 to $10" a. 
ed ! ‘ a. v ale See re, i fr = 3 e eae 


",. Able-hodied, quick, and reliable ‘young meh without money and eager fog an |: 


. 
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mouth,” anonndtiig to capacity and merit. Eacnings to he-saved for future 
school expenses, excepting, say, &) a month for clothing, Such students are 
‘taken -on a three months’ Probation to test both bodily and mental expacity. 
One of good mentay and working powers snd economical habits can readily fit 
himself for the junior class of the school by a year's nisin study and enter it >: 
with ubout $100 to his credit, * *) * The object of this offer is to make 
Us cliss of students better workmeu and secure them an edueations not for 
them to make money, ch ugh very rapely could or would they elsewhere suave 
is imuch in the same time, : ; 
‘ 


’ 


f 


i HUN@INGTON UNDUSTRIAL Works POUNDED, 


General Armstrong reportes) in 1879 that a workshop_had ,been 
commenced, He made i plea for $12,000 to complete it, “He also 
announced the gift of a new, ind unproved 60-horsepower engine, 
with boiler, valued at $4,000. He stated that the building would be 
i two-story frame structure on a: brick basement. 140 hy 50 feet, 
whieh would require 200,000 bricks—all to be wade on the institute's 
grounds, mostly hy student Jabor. He also referred to the ‘need of 
receiving $6,000 at once to install a sawmill which could be used to 
saw logs into usable lumber for the ins of the new workshop. 


v 


The sawmill, according to report in 18 ), had to remain idle about. 
one-fourth of the time on account of the lack of capital with which 
vy purchase an adequate supply éf logs... From September, 1879, - 
to dune, 1880,°15 Inbor students and a good manager had sawed 
1,200,000 feet of lutaber which the school used or sold at good prices, 

_ On the ti potsietin toured brick foundation, about 11 feet high, 
another story, which was about 16 feet. high, was erected and sup- 
plied with wood-working machinery to produce building material * 
of every kind. Whe cost of the buildiigg,and machinery at $15,000 
was assunfed by Collis P. Huntington,‘of New York, “as a contri- - 
Iition for the beriefit.of the colored race.” . 

‘Thé&e details haye been givan to show the step-hy-step process by 
which the so-calted Huntington industrial works nt Hampton grew. 
WORK ‘nyaiiat ON FOR Seca ibas BENEFIT, ° 


_ At,this carls* stage of ihdustrial edacation at TIampton there was * 
no sharp differentiation of organization... fn 1881, for example, 59 
" young men were at work gl day in the Huntington-industrial works, .* 
in the knitting room, arid in other industries, . These students studied 
two hourt.each evening. Eight students in the engineer's depart- 
ment did gedgly all the gas and steam fitting and the tronwork ‘of... 
‘the seliool “Brickinaking, wheelwrighting, gnd blacksmithing were. 
under the eare of the farm manager who employed 10 students for 
. Chis trade work, . The farm manager also directed the brickmaking .. . 
‘at the rate of 500,000 bricks. per year, This work,. however,. was 8 
eA , has Aare ite we RN ie paw 
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done chiefly by “ outside hands.” The printing office employed ‘one 
Negro and .two Indian students and five ex-students, two of whom. 
_ Were ‘girls, ; 


INDUSTHIAL RQUIPM EXT GROWS. 


In 1882 a new building was cpmpleted,‘which was the gift-of Mrs. 
Valeria Stone, of Malden, Mass. This building provided aegommo. 
dations for the following departments or-shops: (1) Printing office, 
to which a small bindery had been addéd: (2) .knifting room: (3) 
shoe factory: and (4) girls’ industri] room and tailoring establish- 
mehteA ee im ay ete 

Again in 1882 General Armstrong annowmced that Mosés Pierce 
had offered $4,000 forsa new. tivo-story brick workshop, 60 by 40: 
feet, in which’ a bone all and gristmill could be laced to great 
advantage. This item of equipment was nearly eompleted in, 1883, 


TIAMPTON INDIANS WOKK FOR VNITED STATES GOVERNMENT, 


For the Thdians, General Armstrong made: plei 4n. 1882 for “a 
building to contain a shoe factory :and repair shop, a harness shop, 
‘a tin shop, a“’blacksmith and wheelwright shop, substantially built,” 
which would cost $5.00. He announced that $1.750 had already 
been subscribed. A little later General Armstrong reported -that. 
the Indian workshop wis Miking for the Indian Service in Wash- 
‘ington, to be used in the West; 2.000 "pairs of shoes and 70 sets of 
double plow harness, “> wy ee 

; ; " TRCH NICAL INSTRUCTION BEGINS IN Axia: 


In #886 General Armst rong made the’ first mention of a technical 
‘school: He saids ha Z : os 


With g- grant ef $1,000, from the Slater fun 2: ee a shop for technical: 
training In. fhe use of carpenter's , tools was opened’ in’ March faust 11886] 


* * * Ten benches are fitted up completely with carpenter's tds, Lessons 
». Of 24 hours are given to classes of from 6 to 10, ifeluding both: young men and 
. Women, * * * The enfire senjor Glass of. 15 hus two weekly lessons, 
* * © All aré taught the use of the hammer, the plane, the Siw, and the 
chisel; ,also-the simple principles of housebuilding und how to make useful 


articles for school use, 


es . 
ie \ 


. 4 EXPANSION Of ‘FECHRICAL COOKBEG, - ; « 


<“En-1892-the” school - catalogue announced that three-yedr cpurses 
+«dn carpentry and woodworking, harnessmakiai, shoemaking, wheel- 
_ wrighting, blacksmithirigy .tingmithing, housepainting, printing, 


, tailoring, steam ehgineering, gasfitting, and. the rudimenté of the 
»machiniat’s trade were being taught on the apprenticeship basis. 


? 
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- % 
GRAINING OF TEACHERS AND LEADERS, ' 


Thé second “period of industrial training opened in 1893 und, 
closed with Doctor Frissell’s death in 1917. ; “eo 

To order that fhe trade teaching might be more thoroughly organized, . a 
ene-story builtiing was erected in 1896, muking ‘rovision\ for technical in- 
struction in nine trades, the practical work ju the vartous ‘trades being still 


carried on at that time vin Separate shops, ~ ie, «? 
_- In 1894 the industrial work wasedivided into three classes: ({)-." 
' Technical work, the purpose of which was “to open the minds of 
. the student in as many directions as possible ” and “te gite a varied 
and reasonable degree of skill in the use of different Kinds of tools,” 
including instruction ‘in housework and in domestio training ;*(2) 
regular tide work, the, purpose of which was primarily the education 
of the student and secondarily the support of-the student, including, ‘ 
for girls, three-year courses in tailoring, shirt making, and dfessmak- 
ing.” and for boys three-year eourses in “agriculture, blacksmithing, 
carpentry,” harness niaking, painting, , printing, planing-machine 
work, shoemaking, tailoring. .and wheelwrighting *; and (8) ° 
those industries Which; althqugh of educational value, had “ for their 


chief object the self-sypport-of the student,” including “ housework, ., 


4 


2 


lauadry work, sewing and mending, machine knitting, tinning, steam 

sawing, and farming,” ' a lee 

’ & a . ‘ a A} < ¢ 
«gl RXDES AND INDUSTRIES IN THE 18096 PROGRAM. So 


- In’ 1896 an important forward step was made. A system of train- 
ing in the various ‘trades— carpentiy, blacksmithing, bricklaying. ': 
-and plastering, Whetltrighting, paintin>yand machinist trades” 
was introduced as a Preparation for entrance to the industries in 
which there was A'regular coursé of instMiction vering from one te 
three years, : r 4. <a 
It was dtscovered that Vhose Who took the trade wo should hava 
‘ # good educational foundation. Doctor Frissell had said in 1895: 
Only those havé been allowed to take trades who passed a certain grade 


] In their entrance examination. The preference was given to.these who passed 
the best examination. The result has been that many bright students haver 


-entered the shops, spending all day at their work und.going to school-at night. —' 
"In 1895 the first trade certificates were dwarded.. Previous to that 
tithe a large number of students had finished trade courses. but had: 
not*received this recognition. == = * |. Stee atlas so 
 “ As.a result ofthis tpaini . Shops where young colored ‘nien hava ay 
had an. opportunity to toarn trades yeré started'in many of tha” 
country districts of Virginia and other Southern States by Hampton. 
graduates, .A number of State’ schools ‘in the South were also sup.) 
_ plied ‘with industrial teachers, _ But it: was-eviderit, thatin order to: 


* 
ot 
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d - +S; ; -~ 
supply the demand in furnishing teachers of trades. the young people 
should be given more of the principles that underlie mechanieal work. 


DEL“ FRISSELL, CRITICIZLS INDUSTRIAL RYS TEN, 
. ® 


* 


! that: rcs: ue “ : ; , = 


Po 
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In 1896 Doctor Frissell called the trustees’ atient ion to the fact 


The system of trade geuehing which has prevailed fe Hampton, though the 
only one practicible Jn ur eurlier days, was becoming expensive. beth as re- , 
gards time apd money. Sry ae: - 

Boys pnd girls have been Placed -in our shops immediately upon their en- 
trance into selwol, Many d& them have not hid suticient InreMligeénce ti 
r Reeamen. Others were fuund, wfler Mongar oof trial, to be possessed 1 
of little theeluniNgl skiiL lu thix Way much tine fad labor have been Xz -y 
pended hy foremen ‘of the Shops upod students who nibs hWahle to appres 

P : 


ciate or muke use of the instruction gfvbu. 


_In order to enable the colore: people more fully to enfdnsthe 
trades in the Sonth, Dr. Frisse andhis associates couperated with 
thé trustees ofthe John F, Slater fund.to secure money for a modern 
trades building. , rs. ete o os 
In November, 1896, the Armstrung-Mlater memorial trad® sehvol 

- byilding was opened. It marked a nos important epoch in the 
_ School’s history, as,it was an advanced steys toward higher train- 
_ing in the mechani arts for the Indian and, he negro, en 
In-1896 the nin-of the trade school was toRdevole itself. entirely 
to instriftion without regard to production. gia @ to the voung 
‘people the principles of different trades as ragiatly 48 possible. and 
then sending them jnto the school shops to obfuin the ‘knowledge of § 
~practicg] work which wilf be necessary to prepyre them, thoroughly *; 
tobe trade instructors, foremen, and leaders in industry, yee 

“In 1898197 the following 13 thege-year trade couses were offered? ff 
“Carpentry and joinery: bricklayingswnd plast ering; machine work; +, 
‘blacksmithing; wheelwrighting; painting? cabinetwork; tinsaffitt. 

. ing’: steam engineering’s tailoring ; sheemaking: harngssmaking artd 
cartiage trimming; printing”: and a two-year coug@e’ in meehani- 

; cal drawing.« A three-grade course in dgessmakin was also out- 
ed _ a. om b @ a. » , 


-<Tined. bah ‘ 


as 
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and tree-harid drawing, TheAerm - 
ents entered-the industries they ‘re-. 
and: attended night school. Thos: 


Me 
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BETTER-TRAINED M EN-SELECTED FOR TRADE EDUCATION, 


There was,.a steady development in the direction of selecting a 
petter-trained group for SOE trade instruction. In 1898 -, ‘ 
L 


4 


Doct@r Frissell stated:  ° 


It is interkded that no student Shall he admitted tov the trade school until 
lié hag demonstrated in the manual-traini department’ his aptite & for a 
trade and has sufficient knowledge of Engen, miathemutics, and physics to 
make his work intelligent. | ‘ ; 

The school's productive industries, which Were formerly used as the stepping- + 
stone to the neademic department, are to be thrown open now only to those 'who 
have finished a yeur in the trade schoo! wd will thus afford them practice in 
ictyal business with work for the market. — : 


> 
v 


Asa result a number of students were given the oppértunity ef. 
working in;wéotl ant jron atthe Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry *** 
Dock, Co.’s plant, and sucht good work was done tliat officers of the ~+ 
shipyard asked for others similarly triined.;, Pa: 

Men who had been sent.to egritractors in Portsmouth ang Farm- 
ville for work in brick and. wood had made correspondingly good 
records. 4S : eae 


Referrisfy to the rising stuitdar'd for itdmissionafo the trade school, 


Poetor Frissell said itr 1900: °° 2), 


a ° 


~@ 

- It can be readily ‘een ‘that the broadér a student's previous Intellectual 
traltulng, the greater his ability tw master the geometrical problems underlying’ 
¢ mechanical drawing and the complicated details thitbelong to the making of 
gontracts, =, C a ero vel PA : 
~ In 1901 Doctor Frissell.also said: hie opae 3 
In alk the tratles, {nstruction.{s made the Prominent feature, and-orly so 
' ingich, of productive indwstry is gllowed* ax Wilh Lelpthe ytudents tp gain a” 
practical knowledge of the trade, . ‘ . : , 


| ¥¥2 non 

‘;, The trade “clinic ” was introduced in 1908. . ®, an;unusual 

“sight—ugal is not to-day—* to see a body of students discussing fire. 
bert method of ‘operating’ upon a broken carriage ér picge of fyrni- ae 

eture.” | This idea. was later applied to oll the trade departments. +." _ 


™ 


> 4 * 
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Ms ‘ Ay) . 7 : * . 
TRADE WORK AND ACADEMIC STUDIES CORRELATED. ° uh 
' 5 ry 


' .In- 1601 the finishing class’ in ‘carpentry took for half the” year ~ 
one-half day ech at’ bricklaying, painting, snd tinsmithing, four 
hours at wood turning, and. six hours at designing small honses and 
éstimating the material for them. The: remainder of the time each,, 
_ Week was spent at the carpenter's bench, = * Se 
It, was also urged that: the laryer number of graduates ought fo vombine 
~farming,and the teaching of a epuntry public school with the Practice of a. 
| Srade~carpentry, blackijultling, Wheetwrighting, pajiting, or a scombination of 


cae 


\ 


» tyo or more-of these. Some knowledge of hFlcklaying.* tiealng, and ‘harn 
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* The correlation of tradt- school work and academig ‘studies was 
~ also thoroughly worked out and carried into everyday school “pric- 
tice. The-problems i in arithmetic are taken from the shops and the 
“farm, The work in English has to do largely with the everyday 
experiences of the st dents. Agriculture and geography are closely 
coynected, The art instruction-is related to the work of the manual- 


_ training courses, ‘9 


COMPARISON or oF db el t 
s 


- By 1904 Dotter Frisseil ndted thats. oo d 


After careful compurison of a sy Mem in whied work in the shop Is placed 
first, and acudemic\studies made subsidiary. and one in which ugademic instruc- 
* ¢ign is put first, aqd haundwetk is made secoiifiry, the whole corps of Hampton 
teachegs agree tha e former sy siti restilts iu a greater gain in character, 
in initiative, and in intellectual force.y ~~ _ - E 

‘In 1904 nearly three-fourth aes all the boys nt Hampton Institut. 
were taking trades, were ‘devoting a large par f the day to the 

‘work of the harids, and were giving their evenings to study*and class- 
room work, according to Doctor Frissell, In 1894 the mass of the 
students at Hampton were jn the day scheol and only a small num- 
ber were enrolled as trade students. ‘ a a We os 

In 1910 Doctor Friesell reported that « trade certificate was not _ 
“given to any student who had not completed the expe yitlests of a 
grammar-school course: He said: 

The demand for trades Is so great, that it has heen” revaltnetiecuidle to’ 


raise the eutrance requirements und they are to-day higher for The trade 
school than for {he dceademic Wepa rhinent. 7] 


as 


THE TRADE SCHOOL AND WARK SERVICE. ; bs 


The service rendered by Hatapton Institute during the World War 
coveréd many fields. Doctor Eel reports thaf the trade-school 
. students— =, . = . A wan i 


have repaired gas engines for submarine chasers and done other work for the 
United States Navy; made special instruments for the Coast Artillery, ‘trucks 
for the embarkation camps, antl 177 pieces of furniture for ‘the drafting rooms 
at the Newport News Shipbuilding’& Dry Dock Co.; and done special machine 
work for the airplanes at Langley Field £8 well as some motor work for the 


embarkation camps. . - > 


tn order’ ta develop the industrial resources of t Nation, there | 
were’ trained in cooperation with the War Departmeif’s committee : 
“on education and special training, 1,027 “ fighting mechanics,” wh? 
‘were distributed among: 14 classes,as follows: .  - : 
‘Carpenters_+,.--.S>-se-----7 91 
Electric wiremen —.-..---.--..--. 91 
| Horseshoers 00. .-2-2- 2 108) 


4 


Automobile mechanics a-----~---- 6 
Army clerks. ‘een mn an nan - 6 


Ny ia einai tte pin etna! OD 
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BUBEAULOF EDUCATION 


A. THE CARPENTER SHOP. 


Seer vue 


. B. CARPENTER (CLASSAUSING THE WOODWORKING MACHINES... ° 
: CB eA Sue Shae aes 


r s : n : ¥ 


. a e s 
vf BURESG OF EDUCATION: ¥ ; . BULLETIN, 1923,-NO. 27, PLATE 9 


A. STUDYING THE ‘DESIGNS OF ROOFS. 


Stucents make model rocfs atcut ‘one-sixth of full Size, based cn accurnte Cravens. 
; ~ 


| ae. 


B. BUILDING A 22-INCH TURRET LATHE IN THE MACHINE SHOP. 
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. & I ; 
Leather workers ~.__--___.-_u___ 18 | ‘Telegraphers ____.______ a ease 30 
Machinists. ...___- As i on es Si] Truck drivers—.. 2 -2-_- tf BT Be 272 
Pipes Metis So eS oe at 28 AP 63 | Wheelwrights. ~~. 47 
Radio operators —------__.--.__- Ga) -Cuokg 2S ye eo let ee hag 


The present trade-school schedule allots to Canin work during the four-year 
evurse, incjuding militury instruction and drill, about 3,500 heurs; to direct 
trade work—that fs, actual practice with one’s hunds—about 4,000 hours A 
little over 20, years ago [about 1897] the trade. student spent abvut 1,100 


ifurs in class work and Z,000 in munual practice, | \ 
= . ‘ 


FOUR-YEAR REVISED CURRICULUM AbOoLLED IN yu2), 


In 19218 revised curriculum of four yeags in Iength was adopted 

with a view tp securing a better time allotinent of trade practice and 

@!assroom study. ; ve 

‘* The old Hampton principle that “ graduates of the trudé school. 

should have a general preparation for useful citizenship and com- ._ 

munity leadership” was reaffirmed. ae te or 
It was also declared that— 


¥ee 
Such [civic] training fn the trade school Should be practically equivalent to 
the studies comprised in the minimum requirement of 12 units prescribed for 
admission to the various advanced” courses, the trade’ prectice in the “tide, 
school being cousidered equivalent to the 8- elective units which academic 
students must add who are going un to these other schools [of thefinstitute]. 


ADMISSION REQUINEMENTS TO TRADE SCHOOL IN 1922-23, 


* In 1922 the. admission requirements to the Hampton Institute 
trade school covered the following points: Appkcants must. be 16 
years of age or over. They must be ¢ 
show “ earnestness of purpose, honest v; hfu 
effort.” They must also be in good fiealth. Siy 
of high-school or secondary grade, applicungl SES og 
natural ability and have obtained an. elementa ROA tion. Hamp- 
ton allows full credit for work satisfactorily 
far as that work is equivalent to the ELampton coursts.” . As for 
examinations, “ evéry new student is required to pass a physical and 
‘medical examination and one of the standard intelligence tests, The 
' fitness of a new student is also determined in one or all of the fol- ' 
lowing ways:.The recommendation of a former teacher, special 
examinations, and trial in class work.” 7 | 
, € s : ; rr , 


. 
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TRADE-8CHOOL ENROLLMENT. 


4 


wv 


The trade-school enrollment which is given ‘below should be 


studied in the, light of the evolution of Hampton Institute asa whole . 
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. ry 
and of the trade school as a special unit gr organ in this géneral 
process of development. 5 3 
A careful study ofthe history of the trade school wil] show. that 
as the negro and Indian schools improved the entrance requirements 
were made more exacting: that as the students were able to do more 
academic work they were required to do more and better academic 
work; that as the ‘life at Hampton Institute became more complex 
the trade-schovl students were made to share the burdens of this 
complex organizag@ns and that as Thrinpton was able to give. its 
‘students better eqiripment ad instrtiction the trade-school students 
alwdys, got their fair shure of Hampton's added equipment and 
* teaching "personnel. 


Trade-school enrollment. * 


First- | Second. Third. | Fourth. cee Special 
ar year yoar year | 5 : 
tc class. | class. | class. sre aes. 


class. 


PRL A ee Seer a tee? hte SL a Oe ce eer eS Pe Peet be ae 


PSS TA STAR SET Re Soba ts 2 ahaaslewninaleesadebeceme situs weed edad umnsaged 


/ OUPLOOK FOR TRAINED MEN, 
‘ ‘ 


* ‘fradesmen have Jittle trouble in obtaining work 
colored workers-are employed in large numbe 
notably by the Tallroad shops, nuvy yard 
Dry Dock Co.~ They find employmentalso in increasing nymbers’ with the 
many negro dévelopment compunt@s recently organized, 

A gumber of inen are-foremen and instructors tn the leading | Industrial 
schools of the South. Many otliers haye shops of their own, often empléying 
a number of assistants, Many tradesmen have built attractive houses for 
‘themselves or thelr parents. Several are successful \contractors, One, j 
bricklayer, who is. his own architect, lus recently contructed for buildings 


the South wherp skilled 
W Many white. corporations: 
id Newport News Shipbuilding & 


aggregating In cost $211,000, cA 3 


. ue 
: 2 
OCCUPATIONS ANALYSIS OF HAMPTON TRADESMEN, 


Between 1895 and “1917 trade certificates were issued to 724 men 
_ (negroes, 687, and Indians, 37). Of this number 311 were graduates. 
_« (negroes, 296, and Indians, 15) and 418 were ex-students (negroes, 
. 891, and Indians, 29). Warts Seedy sea ft? 
|. The details, ‘which are here given, have been prepared: by Miss 
| M.J. Sherman, who is in charge of the record office. 


4 
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Aen holding trade certificates and Hanepton diplomas, jaxwed 1895-1921, 
oa e 0 (Pigures in italics refer to Indians.) 


- 
tn ee 1 ene — 


{ iv at 
Md | Trade insirucrirs, *, Working at trade” Orher ccgupations.| Burdenis. 


Trade. Trate- 2 
acho Trade- |. school | dye. 
corti Bchoal | certifi. | noel 
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“Many tradesmen who haye been ¥lassified under “ other occufig- 
‘tions ™ are engaged in valuable work for white and for col 
people, This group includes two issistant commeandants. an ath- 


rs} * 
. 


letie director, and a bookkeeper at Ha upton Institute? an assistant 
commihdant, an athletic dinecter, and a. bookkeeper at Tuske 
Institute: the principal of the Negro Manual-Labor, School 4 Hithe 
over County, Va,; the director of agriculture at Biddle University, 


Raleigh, N. C.: the field secret any of the Negro Ofganization S 
clety of Virginia; the secretary- of the African Educational ‘Com 
mission, which was organized with, the cooperation of the Phelps- 
Stokes fund of New York; peunty and dlistrict farm-demonstration . 
agents; supervisors and principals of county training schools, man- 
. ual-trainidg and grade schools; tield- workers for community sery- 
ice; Africa® missionaries: farmers; postal clerks; professional men, 
such as ministers, physicians, lawyers, dentists, amd teachérs: and 
. business men, such as real estate dealers, insurance agents, bankers, 
and undertakers,. ' 2 te “Rn eh dees ee 
eae re aes “Seoxrniatgion to mpucation. > PB oe 
The trade school demonstrated that (1) negroes and Indians, when 
‘given an opportunity and good fraining, can do firstliss trade: a 
vork and can take responsible positions of leadership. in community... 


ia 


life; (2) it has developéd. methods of industrial training which ean of 


__ be adapted to the needs. af all classes; (3) it has related industrial 
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work to the problems aud needs of everyday life in » busy com- 

» munity; (4) it has produced goods which can and: do meet com- 
mercial. standards; and (5) has given students a compelling sense 
of service. , 


a 


; _ ‘THE HOME-ECONOMICS paeages | 
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\ 
CARRIE ALRERTA LyForp, ~ 


Director, Home-Eccnomics School, Hampton Inextitute, - 


The girls’ work at Hampton dates back to the very beginning of 
the school. From,the first: days the young women received train- 
-ing in household duties. In the industrial rooms or women’s labor 

department, which opened in 1868 and continued through several 
years, they were offered the opportunity to earn money to defray 
their expenses while at school. 

The following extract, taken from the catalogue for 1875, ex- 
‘presses the spirit of the girls’ work: 7 , 

The young women of the middle and senior cliss are {nstructed in the art 
of bread making and of plain cooking, and ull the girls- do housework, wash- - 

ing, and Troning throughout the course. Their labor is under careful super- 
vision. The workrooms of all kinds are as pleasant as any in the institution ; , 


‘the dignity of labor is thus recognized: it ig not and can not be regarded as 
in the leust degrading to or unworthy of those who-nare In a course of study. 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF LIVING TAUGHT, 


h With all the facilities of the schovl at the. disposal of students, 
the young women have had a particularly favorable opportunity 
for receiving training in the arts of housekeeping. Under the care- 
‘ful and able supervision of the conscientious teachers, who real- 

_ized the lack of training in’the fundamentals of. decent living that 

has existed among the negroes. in the past, the girls have beén 
trained in ‘the furnishing and care of their rooms, in their personal 
habits, in their choice of dfess and in its-care, and in the perform- - 
ance of all the duties involved in the maintenance of the home, 

| The dormitories and the sewing rooms have been treated as Tich ° 
laboratories from which lessons of helpfulness have constantly been 
drawn, and the washboard las been regarded as much a real part 6f 

‘the educational equipment as the blackboard. ; i 

Composure in the’ preparation and serving of meals has been as 
much commended as composure on the commencement .platform. 


COURSES ADAPTED TO STUDENTS’ NEEDS. ne 


“With the erection of the domesti¢-science building in 1898, house- 
' hold arts became a recognized course in the, school curriculum, and 
sinc’ that ‘time organized courses in cooking and sewing have ‘been, 
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_ to meet the needs of the type of student which they are to serve and 


“ments and household articles by hand and by machine, Pergonal 


of good line and color in their homes and in their dress. Closely ° 
‘correlated as the work has been with the work of the household art- 


a4 . 
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regularly offered. These courses have always been carefully planned 


variations from prescribed courses in other secondary schools have 
been made without compunctions. ; , 

Throughout the four years the girls have devoted four hours a 
week t6 either cooking or sewing, tach subject occupying four con- 
secutive months. The cooking cannes? has been planned te include 
nutrition and all of general cooking negded in the average ‘home, 
-With a special consideratiogn’ of southern palenss particularly of 
the homes from which the girls come. 

Thé class work has made possible the giving of lessons in ‘houge- 
wifery that are as fundamental for-the improvement of home con- 
ditions as the work in cooking. , 

The lessons in sewing have included ire-inateltig of personal: gar- 


garments have not been confined to those for the individual girl, 
but are designed to include the clothing necessary for the entire 
family. The clothing for the baby, the man’s shirt, and thé adapta- 
tion of garments to those of various hges are a recognized part of the 
urse, Knowledge of processes and adaptations to,conditions have 
" been the prithary work of.the classroom. Practice in the industrial 
sewing room Bas made possible ‘the acquisition of skill. 


al 


COURSES ORGANJZED AROUND NEEDS OF THE HOME, ; 


In addition to the usual prescribed courses’ in cooking and sewing, 
the girls have, eas been offered a course in household handicrafts; 
which has been pkanned to provide instruction in many phases of * 
handwork necessary to the upkeep’ and improvement of the home. 
The girl has been taught to make’ simple conveniences for the, home, , 
to mend- and refinish household furniture, to refinish floors and 
woodwork, to make baskets, and to weave rugs and other, house 
furnishings, This course ‘has been popularly known as “gumption 
class,” as it has made possible the acquiring of,information necessary 
to everyday living. es * 

Art courses have formed a definite art of the course. “The. courses 
have been carefully adjusted to meet the meager background of the 
student and the instruction has helped the girls to an appreciation 


classes, very tangible results have been apparent. 


“<= , GIRLS DO RRACTICAL HQUREREEPING: 


The practical housekeeping of the institution has continued to pro- 
_ Vide*for the girls a large 6 share of their training, for this has alwaya 


. 
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been regarded as a necessary corollary} to the classroom*work., With 
the beginning of every four months, each girl is assigned to\some 
new duty in the institution, these duties including cooking, in two 
kitchéns, whiting on table in the. dining rooms, care of bedrooms, 
care of halls and baths, work in the school Inundry, and work in the 
industrial sewing room. » 

»  -he busy life in the dormitories has always had the atinosphere 
of a nvell-conducted classroom in which the value.of the work and . 
the pleasure of its accomplishment have been recognized. 


TRAINING OF TLOME-ECONOMICS TEACHERS. 


With the advance of negro schools in the South and the higher 
standards of certificatioh, changes’in the courses for the girls have 
been a8 inevitable as in the courses_for the boys. ; 

Women are needed to teach home economics in the normal schools, 
in the high schools, and in the elementary schools. 

Home-demonstration agents‘and Jeanes industrial supervisors must 
be trained to carry on the community work in the homes and in the 
rural schools. Hampton has furnished many Jennes industrial work- 
ers and heme-economics teachers to the South in the past. Their 
training for the most part was limited to four years of secondary 
work with a term of practice teaching included. Conditions of ele- 
mentary education have made progtess slow, and students have been 
of mature yéars*before completing this course, 


. 
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its SPECIAL TWO-YEAR HOME-ECONUMICS COURSE, ; 
_ The first step in advance has been the provision of a special two- 
year home-economics normal course to add to the four yeuts of sec- 
ondary training that the women may continue to go out to fields of 
usefulness and be able to incet the demands made of them as credit- 
«ably a8 did the older.women in earlier Rajsre Gee 5 ' 
Women trained are expected to acquire ‘habits of right living 
through constant practice during the years of residence at the sthool. 
Lessons tnught in the classroom have been especially valuable because * 
reenforcéd by the daily practices in the dormitories, Standards o 
have been established that have been carried back to the communities‘ 
from which the students have*conie. Thrift and service have stoud 
as the qualities that have preeminently characterized the women who 
have learned, not-only how to do their work, but also why they fol- 
_ ‘low ceytain methods—women who have come to feel that the sérv- 
ice which they can render to their own people may have. both’ a 
| 


racial and a national value, fie fi , 
r 3 « ! P £ | 
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‘ SOURSE PROVIDED FOR MATRONS. 
» 


For several years a course in institutional management for the 
matréns of boarding schools has been niaintained: at the institute 
during the summer-school session. eS, ; i 

Supervisors and principals have demanded such a course, for they 
have recognized that -well-conducted dormitory4ife is one of the 
fundamental educational forces at the hoarding school. Trained. 
women to take charge of this work have been lacking and the 
normal schools have not been able to give the special training de- 
manded in these positions. A mature woman who has had thorough 
training in home economics and who understands the educational 
possibilities -of life in the dormitory is the one most shecessful jn 
meeting the many demands of the, position. ie ; 


PROBLEM OF IMPROVING DORMITORY* LIFE. | 


The course lias been based on a-consideration of the ideals of the 

schools and the part ‘that the dormitory life ean play in helping 
_ to reach these ideals. The purpose back of thé work has thus béen 

made clear and the work.has been put on the high plane where it 

rightfully belongs. = | 

All of the activities and industries necessary to the maintenance - 
of dormitory life are treated as practical phases of home-economics 
education, and the performance of all the daily duties is recognized 
as a vital part of the school life. High standards of living can 
thereby be enforced and thoughtful workers trained. 

The economic questions that constantly rise in,the boarding” 
school are carefully studied, especial consideration being given to 
the problem of food and food service. A well-chosen, economical 
diet is worked out, the proper method of handling the food from 
the time of its purchase in the wholesale market: to its service on 
the table being discussed. : 


j 4 J 
MATRON S CLASS ITAS MEMBERS FROM ALL THE SOUTHERN STATES, 


During the five year's that the course for matrons has been offered, 
the class has been made up of women from all the Southern States, 
Many of the matrons in the class have been women of many years’ ' 
experience who have been eager to improve their method§ of work , 
or to develop better methods of administration. "om. 

Others have come to the class with only a meager background 
of experience but with good home-economics training, while.some . 
have come without trgining or.experience. For this #ast. class the 

. course dan do very little more than help them to gain a vision of 
‘ the possibilities in the matron’s field: of work and inspire. them | 
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with a Hea seek the special training which they so much need. 
For the woman who has hag experience ‘or training, or both, the - 
course has afforded the stimulus of the possibility of growth so nec-. - 
‘essary to progress, and she has gone back to her work with a widened _ 
horizon and a new zenl for her task. ae 


HOME-ECONOMICS SCHOOL, COURRE OF STUDY IN 1922-22, 
- be 7 4 

First year.—Principles of education and educational psychology, 53 advanced: 
food study and principles of cooking, 6; dressmaking, 6: advanced physiology ~ 3 
(half year), 4; bietefology (halt year), 4; textiles (half year), T:‘historie | 
costume (half year), 1; art, 2; household handicrafts, 5; one elective, (This 
elective may be selected in consultation with the director from the &ther 
‘courses which the institute offers.. Mis: 

Second year.—One-half year: Training in teaching home econemics, One 
lialf year: Rural sociology, D; methods of tenching—foods und cooking, sewing" 
and textiles, care of the home, extenston courses, 5; history of education, 5; 
tuiloring and millinery, 6; art (house furnishing), 2;-one elective, 

_Klectives,—Educational tests and standards, 5; grade methods, 6; principles 
of vocatiowfl guidance, 5; school hygiene, 5. ( ‘ 7 
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ALL WORK FOR GIRLS CAREFULLY PLANNED,’ , 


The organization of the girls’ work is carefully planned to utilize 
every phase of tneir daily living, while in school, as a preparation, 
for the work which they are to carry on in after life. Because they 
are being prepared to become home mukers, teachers, and leaders in 
their home communities, every girl is given opportunity to perfect 
herself in household arts and in the science of right living in order , 
that she may properly conduct 2 hone and inspire others to high 
standards Hein making. ° a oi 4 
Classes, inthe home-economics- subjects, customarily presented, 
are held throughout the academic couse, but these form only a small 
part of the.training received, for during the “work ean,” which 
every girl is urged to take and in which a large number are enfolled, 
and on the weekly “ work day,” expected of all studemg during their 
day school course, every girl is assigned to some form of housework 
which she must pursue unti®she can perform it with ease. ° 
| Artificial situations are not created for the purpose of giving the 
| girls insight into processeg-with which they should became familiar, 
“for all the work which is Fass in the daily conduct of the school 
_ becomes the field of study of the ‘student, and the control of situations 
” unden the constantly varying conditions of daily life must be 
mastered. This means careful oversight and requires a large number 
of teachers for the purpose of supervising the training of the girls in , 
the proper methods of work. rs ! | 
The training and development of the students, supersede the mere ‘§ 
accomplishment of thel task, necessary as that is to the maintenance 
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of the standard of the institution. The daily life of t&e school bears 

' witness to the success with which the task is accomplished, while 
the useful lives of Hampton’s many women graduates_are an ever- 
growing testimony to the permanent value:of suclr training. . 


4 


’ DORMITORIES USED AS TRAINING CENTERS, ‘ 


In addition to the careful training of the girls in processes that 
uust be performed with skill, and the maintenance’ of dormitories 
- that are in every way models of well-kept .and-Systematically regu- 
lated dwellings, the performance of the daily or weekly task gives to , 
‘the girls >oppertunity for. the earning of funds that contribute 
towards the expenses of their education. Each task is paid for’ by: 
_the hour, the rate of pay being regulated by’ the proficiency with 
which the task is performed. 
- The new student, for example, who.is working for the first time in. 
the laundry can not earn as much per hour as her neighbor at the 
. nextyiron who may have had several weeks of experience. .The girl 
who has been assigned to the kitchen of Holly Tree Inn will require 
‘uany days of training before her services will .merit tne highest 
. hourly pay. Thus, to the interest and pride which a girl feels in thd’ 
work which she 1s doing, is added the ambition to ninke her work . 
- count for as much-as possible in the way of jncome. The ambitious | 
girl works hard throughout her years of training. ee ? lo 
It is only as one observes carefully the details of life at Hampton 
‘that realization comes-of the varied types of work in which a girl 
canfhave training ad in which her-record must bear a grade. There 
is the institutional work necessary in the conduct of the students’ f 
hoarding department, with its,800 or more students; the smaller | 
“kitchen dnd flining roony with their more complicated service for 
+100 terchers;‘nnd the dining room at the Holly Tree h with a. 
varjation in the number of guests from 40 to 100. At thd*same time — 
there is work to be doné in the diet kitchen, whether one or « dozen 
are ill. There are the teachers’ bedrooms to be caréd for. Thete are 
cleaning and dusting always, the preparation of rooms for nesv- 
comet's, and the mending, repairing, and refurnishing that-constant 
wear and tear involve. Not all the sewing is on old garments or ‘on | 
old articles of house furnishing, for, as in any: well-regulated home, 
there is a constant supply of new furnishings to be cut and hemmed, 
* new aprons to be made, and new hangings to be planned. 


. ot 


- THE WORK-YEAR PLAN. 


When a new student begins her work: year; she is at once assigned 
\o one or two dozen tasks at which sha is employed throughout the — 
day, During this year she attends night sehool for two hours in . 
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order to perfect herself in those academic subjects which are requived 
for entrance into the day school. If she is working in the laundry, ° 
she will probably continue at her first task theré ‘only long enough 
to master it, and then she will be assigned to other operations. She* 
willrtremain in the laundry for several months in erder torhequire. 
skill in that work, and then her assignment will be changed to the 
teachers’ kitchen or te some part of ‘the dornitories. 

- When her work year is completed ‘slie will sot yet have secure: 
practice in ali phases’ of house work, but after she enters the day 
school, she will continue to give one day a week to practical work 
and such additional time as she desires to give, provided she is con- 

«sidered physically able. This work will be chosen from among those 
tasks which can be more easily ‘mastered during a aots interval and 
in which consecutive-daily practice is not so essenttal, Thus the girl 
on her work day may be assigned to the industri] sewing rogm, to 
the care of the cooking schools, or to the sweeping und dusting of 
the corridors. — ; d ie 

The girl in the day school, however, may be assigned to the work 
of waiting on table three times daily, or to the care of a teacher’ 
room. Thus, eveiy girl in school has the opportunity to work in 
these various departments whether or not she has passed through the - 
work year. ; | ane ee, 

In addition to the work for- which they are paid, the girls have 
their own rooms to care-for. These must be kept in orderly con- 
dition, at all times ready for inspection. The cleaning is regularly 
und systematically done, and frequent inspections insure its thorough- 
ness. Hoe. eg e | 

‘The capacity of a girl to perform her task and to develop in her 
work is carefully ‘cneidebet when assignments are made. The girl 

_ who enters school quite untrained in not ready to take up the taxing ~ 
work of. table service until she has acquired control and the ability 

‘ to consider the comfort of others. A new girl will have .ppor- 
tunity to serve as an understudy to an old girl’ who has already 
inastered her task ; and at the beginning of the. year tio girls will 
he seen working quietly together, one ws student, the other as tex.cher, 
until the student is able to earry her work alone. Mistakes are made - 
and perfection. in execution is not expected in-these early days of 
training, but a willing spirit and steady growth are made the basis 
for judging the new girl during hér early days of trial and error. 


GINLS OBTAIN ATA“KOUND TRAINING, 
‘ 


The frork year was established as a feature of the course at a time 
when the people of the cpuntry were sadly jn need of learning the 
dignity of labor. Few colored people had funds with which to 
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J: secure an edutation. The work year has helped Hampton girls to 
- learn the joy that lies it manual labor well performed and at the” 
‘sume time has enabled them to continue ‘the education -for which 
their opportunities have been all too few. It has proved the basis - 
of their education in home economics, and its.value is felt to be as 
great, from an. educational standpoint, as when it was established: 
“over 50 years’ ugo. = 7% ; 
The girl is ncither exploited in the interests of the institution nor. 
is her training narrowly restricted to preparation for a trade or for 
service. Her academic work is enriched by 1 background of experi- 
ence that is seldom availuble to a student while in schovl. The well- 
"rounded cycle of duties required of her and the cooperative spirit in 
which they must be performed help to prepare her for future duties: 
.inhome andcommunity; = 
_A system of vocational education so carefully supervised, in which 
‘there is such a frequent change of work from one task to the. other, 
can only be'maintained at considerable expense. Justification of * 
scl fexpense can be found only in the work that the Hampton 
studént is able to carry on after she ,has completed her training. 
The young woman goes back to her own community to carry to hun- 
dreds of other lives those ideals of industry and service which she 
has learned to. treasure. Higher standards of living are developed - 
throughout a community to which such a worker. comes, and im- | 
proved home conditions make possible a stronger, wiser, and happier 
race of people, The contribution of such work to national service is 
incalculable. FR Nae 
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THE BUSINESS SCHOOL. 


Etue. C. BreKsian, ; 
Acting Director, Business Kchout. Hampton Inatituge. 


“' Business appeals to many negroes who have saved a few hundred 
or a thousand dollars. Many negroes have started within the past’ 
few years various kinds of business enterprises. Muny of these men 
and.women have neither training nor experience. They have great 
umbition and some money. They realize their limitations and are 
constantly: turning to schools like Hamptgn and Tuskegee and are 
asking for.trained helpers. Many kinds $f positions are open to 
colored men and women who’‘are prepared to take advantage of . 
them. In order to answer these calls Ilanpton has recently extended 
the business course two years beyond highkschool grade. | 
The specific problem of the pr2sent busihess school is. to organize _ 
a course of study which, conscientiously darried out, will provide 


- records of their secondary-school werk. 


_ prepare. directly for the busintss school. } 


hand and typewriting, — 
os 
“wish to continue their studies in order to fit themselves for more 
“are qualified to profit by the work. Special students are given full 


' themselves in need of more training along specific lines, are allowed. 


_ Under the supervision of the director of the business school, arid the 
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thorough technical training for those who occupy positions of re- 
sponsibility, along with.a thorough appreciation of social and civic 
duties and the ability to bring sound reason and judgment to the 
interpretation of économic problems. | 
As Hampton Institute is in itself a complex business organization 
students are not only given an opportunity to observe the conduct of 
this organization but they are also allowed to take an active part in 
its Offices, thus securing at first. hand an experience, which will add 
Nuwaterially to their power, ) 
During one quarter of the second year of the coutse the students 
ure sent out to gain, under supervision, actual business experiences in 
near-by towns and cities or to give them an opportunity to prepare 
for teaching positions, A 
For ailmission to the business school, the applicant must have 
completed not less than 15 units of secondary-school work. The 
completion of the academy course at Hampton, or of four’years in a — 
good high school elsewhere, should enable one to meet. the require- 
ments for admission to this school. Applicants from other schools 
who wish to be admitted without exitésination must furnish complete . 


subjects, opportunity to 
fost of the ‘business sub- 
jects usunlly offered in high-school commercia)- courses are elegtive 
in the second, third, and fourth years. “a 

It is necessary that-students who take up accounting should be 
well grounded: in elementary bookkeeping and-that those who desire 
to take advanced secretarial work should be fairly proficient in‘short- 


The academy offers, by means of electix 


Graduates or fornier students of Hampton or of other schools who 


responsible positions are admitted to regular classes, provided(they - 


opportunity to take up such work as will materially assist them in 
their business. Young men who, althotigh not qualified to enter as 
regular students, have had-practical experiencppin business and find 


to enroll in the business school for courses which will help them in 
their work. Programs are arranged to fit their needs, 
The work of the classes in business subjects in the academy is 


classes are-taught by members. of the business-school faculty, = - 
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i BUSINESS SCHOOL COURSES IN 1922-23, 
: ib, GENERAL BUSINESS COURSE, i 


(The figures refer"to th) minute periods per week.) 


\ 

“Firet Year—aAccounting 1, 5; business Fnglish, 3; business faw, 4; eco- 
nomics, 4; office truining—cluass training (one quarter). 6; school offices (one 
quurter) five afternoons weekly,” 

Hlectives.—Public speaking, musiv, typewriting.” ; 

Second vear.—Accounting II (two quarters), 5; business organization and 
administration (ome quarter), 4; money and banking (one quarter), 4:3 
psychology (two quarters), 5 a business experience ™ (one quarter), entire time. 

Electires.—Retui) selling (one quurter), oflice minugement (one quarter), 

review of commercial brunches und methods of teaching (two quarters), pub- 
It speaking. we Lae ot 
SECRETARIAL COURSE (TEACESER TEAINING), 


First year.—Business English, 33 business law, 4; dicfation practice ™ B37 


secretarial accounting, 3; office training, class training (one quarter), 6; school 
(fices (one quarter) five afternoons weekly, * . 
Electives.—Kconomies, ‘public spcaking, music. 
Second ycar.—Business organization and administration (une qyafter), 4; 
psychology (two quarters), 95 review-of commercial branches ang 
teaching, 8, : . . . 
Flectivcs Practice. teaching or business experience,” secretarial duties, 
office munagement, retail selling, mogey nnd, banking. - r 
: a) 


. v 
DESCRIPTION OF COURSES. eo 


Buainess E'nglish.—English in business is essential. The work of 
this course is divided between oral und written work with the aim of 
making the ‘use of effective English a matter of habit. A study of 
commercial correspondence and the writing of reports occupies much: 
of the time. Assigned readings are given to acquaint students with 
modern business literature.- } ce 

Business law.—Contracts, sales' of personal property, bailments, 
agency, negotiable instruments, business associations, real estate, in- 


methods of 


surance—tiese subjects are given somescrious st udy. Huffcut's “ Ele- 5a) 


Jnents of Business Law,” revised edition, is used as a textbook, while 


* Clark's ® Contracts,” Dabie’s “ Bailments,? Mechem’s “Agency,” Tif- 
fany’s “ Sales,”.and Vance's “ Insurancé ” are used as reference books, | 
Accounting.—Two years’ stud y of bookkeeping, as usually offered 
-in secondary schools, isa prerequisite to accounting, : 
__ Accounting is the science“of so analyzing and recording ail inci- 
dents and transactions ofa business, estate, or organization that results 


** Opportunity is given students to use typewriters fur ‘any wok that may requlre the 
use of the machines. : : we 


“4 During tle second or third quarter of second year.students are sent to near-by towns 


and cities for business experience under supervision, Btudents will whan possible return. «= 


to Hampton - Institute for wpekly ,conf¢rences, During the time students are employed 
io this work, asalgued reading will be given them along the line of their employment,” - 


~ 
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may be shown and tendencies indicated. The course in recount- 
ing is designed’ to give thorough technical training and to prepare 
students to undertake the management of the accounting department 
of*a. business house or other institution, * During the second year spe- 
” cial studies are niade of systems of accounting’ whieh are adapted: to 
various kinds’of business and institutions, Volume one of Kester's 
work on accounting is the textbook, i | : 
Economics.—The first and second quarters of the first year are 
Siven principally to a study of economic theory: the third quarter 
is devoted to a study of economic ‘mstitutions and problems, par- 
ticylarly those whith most directly concern the evonumic develop- 
ment of the South? aap 
Rete xs organization and cdiinistrotion.—The aim of this course 
is to give a -comnprehengya@k nowledge. of -the céonomic. and legal 
aspects of business associatians. LYS 
Money and banking.—Sound banking is most essential for ‘all 
, ~ business and a knowledge of what constitutes sound*banking prac- 
tice and guod money istvital to the business men of the future. This 
“course aims to present the functions of the modern bank-and its’ 
service fo the community. A short history of banking. a study‘of 
’ the Federal reserve system, and the problems vf American banking 
‘are included in the course. | - 3 
Office truinitig.—The work: in office training is divided detaveen 
theoretical work in the classroom. and -observation in the schooi, 
offices. During the first’ quagter of the firet year six periods wee ly 
are devoted to a theoretical study of oflice routine. This work forms 
an admirable preperation for the work of the. second quariér, pwhen 
the students spend five afternoons weekly in the school offices. It 
, is usually necessary to send half of 1a class to the offices in the sond 
quarter and the eed in the third quarter, alternating this training 
with other lines of work: - iP | A 8 
Stcerctarial duties —For. the young woman who is preparing her- 
self to become a private secretary, this course gives familiarity with © 
the various duties which stich a position entails. The work consists 
of a series of lectures and assigned reading, and reports based upon 
observation and ‘interviews, together with some carefully planned 
assiymnients, oe ie «fh. eon 
Office * management.—This course is offered to those who desire 
more thoroug@Mand technical training in the direction aad mare - 
ment of the large business,or institutional office. ~ 
»  — Retail selling —Studerts who intend to go into the business of 
merchandising find this course especially plarmed to familiarize. 
them with the detuils of ietail salesmanship aud the management 
of small retail establishments. ~  * ees : 
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Review of commercial branches and methods of teachiug.—This 
work. is outlined fox. those students who plan to teach commercial 
subjects. | It consists not, only, of a review of the commercial sub- 
jects which are usually taught: in high schools but also of methods 
of teaching these branches. Itesupplements the course in principles 
and methods of teaching. The list of topics inchides commercial’ . 

_ arithnietic, commercial geography, elémentary und intermediate’ 
bookkeeping, - shorthand, —typewriting. and commercial —corre- 
spondence. Am, 


. 


EDUCATION:OF INDIANS. + 
Canouse W, ANDRUS, ; 
lndien Correspondent, Hampton Inxtitwte. 


The original plans for Hampton Institute did not. include stu- 
dents other than negroes, In I8T8 a hang of Kiotras and Comanches, ‘ 
. who for several years liad been prisoners of war at St. Augustine, ” 
Fla., were to.be released. They had been brought to the Eust as_ 
the wildest-of savages, te BP roe if 
They were taken in chaning. - “They were filed, with hate aud feellugs, of 
deepest revenge for the wrongs wilich they though they lui undergone. Ane. 
chief Jumped from thé cars and Was sled by the grind, “Another comultted 
suicide on the way, Others would have dune se if they tad net been clowely - 
Switched. They wore anly-their Indian Wlankets and great brags rhags Mh their 
- earg, Not one understood English, 3 he 


Under the wise and efficieat leadership of Capt. R. H. Pratt, how! 
ever, they had learned ‘enough of the white mah's road fora few of 
the number to wish to follow it a little further rather than return’ 
to their western homes. There was no scheol suited to their age 
and attainments, but, because of the appeal of various persons in- 

~ terested in humanitarian, work. 17 were admitted to Hampton, their 
expenses being met Ly privave individuals, as there was no {rovern- 
- ment fund available for the parpose.- > ° ; : 
Of the work at*this critical period-General Armstrong wrote: — * 
A few weeks after the arrival of the ex-pfisoners 1 called ‘en/'the Aion.- Carl 
Schurz, then Secretary of the Interlor, to puRgest that the so far very en-— 
_ couraging experience ip: Indian’ civiliz€tion be’ tried more fully by bringing ° 
some younger material, girls especially. “I urged_that there is no civilization, 
without educated women and begged the Secretary to let-us try. He decided 
te do so and guve the necesxury-orders, el a ; 13 

The first-party’ of Indinns, the. ex-prisoners of war, arrived on April 8, 
1878. In.November of the same sear 40 boys and9 girls, chiefly Sioux, came. 
The experiment was watched by many skeptical eyes, put its success was go 
Pronounced that “ Congress, on the stréngth. of the results of Hampton and 
‘Captain Pratt's proved capacity, appropriatéd funds to start the great work 

+ at Carlisle.” ia ee ‘ oak (ints 
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.  @ INDIAN EXPERIMENT, provais SUCCESSFUL. 
| The effect of Hampton’s ‘Indian work, small as it has been-in num- 
_ bers, has been important in its influence. From the beginning reec- 
~ ords of each individual have been kept. It has been easy to disprove 
_ -the oft-repeated statement that all educated Indians go back to the 
blanket. Pir 
_ So marked was the success of the experiment at Hampton Insti- 
tute that a public sentiment in favor of Indian education wasreated. 
From this.small beginning has grown the present system of Govern- 
ment Indian education. It is now estimated that over 61,000 Indian 
children are in Government and other schools. 
_” Writes General Pratt: (4 
Without the open door at Hampton, none of the advanced conditions in 
Indian school affairs of to-day would have become established. It would be 
+ difficult to locate the critical period in the development of the, movement, but 


certainly Hampton and Armstrong (Strong Arm) can claim one of the fore 
‘« Most emergency positions. 


.,.-f From the arrival of the first party of Sioux in 1878 until 1912 
‘ Hampto& recejved an annual appropriation of $167 per: pupil from 
the Government, for its Indian work. This covered traveling ex- 
penses to and from the West, board, clothing, and certain incidentals, 
The Indian scholarships were paid by generous friends of the school. 


* ‘ 


The Indian enrollment at Hampton Institute reached its peak in. 


‘ 1887, when there were 160 present. 

, An 1912 this Government appropriation was avithdrawn. Few 
there were who believed that any of the Indians who were then in 
attendance“ would have sufficient courage to remain to work their 
way through school, when they could so é¢asily go to Government 
schools where every expense would be met. The result surprised even 
those who knew the-Indians best, for nearly half the number then 
enrolled [81] chose to remain, while 8 new students were admitted 
during the following fall. ° z . 
- Those who remained at: Hampton with no Government assistance 
have gained an appreciation of the value of time? work, and money, 
have learned to look and plan ahead, and have strengthened in pur- 


’ 


pose in a way that would hardly ‘be possible for students who were" 
not working out,their own salvation. 
a ; . re 


' ea 
fe 2h ve ee ry ° , 
ie . Dhatribution of Indian m¢n trained at Hampton.” - 
8 - ~~. : r. a t 
 afieona. 9 A Sse 27 | Iowa--1_-.__-__4 4 Minnesota —.____ non oe 
California —...-___ 5 | Kansans —*e_______ | Montana_____-_._. 4 
Colorado.._-____.- 2 | Maine__.________ -- 2{| Nebraska -_--____ _ #2 
| District of Columbla: 1] Massachusetts... 7] New Mexico._...__ 6 
15. Illnois -------+-5--- 1 Michigan _....._..._._ 2' New York _.______ « 68 
|i = = —~ 
f° a Ag of Dee, 31, 1921, ° : a 4 a ae 
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A. CLASS IN DRESSMAKING. 
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27 PLATE 11 


BUREAU’ OF EDUCATION 7 BULLETIN, 1923, NO. 


: - A. PRACTICAL GAROENING FOR GIRLS. 
The girls tearn how to grow c3mmon vegetables and how to can them for winter use. — 


e 


B.' CLASS IN COOKING. 


‘ 
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8 Distribution of Indian men trained at Hampton—Continued. 
a ¥ 


North Carolina _____ 24 Virginja oe aa FRU 1, Hawallan Islands___ 1 


Nerth Dakota _____ 31 | ‘Washington_________ 3 | Panama _____ eer he 2 1 
Oklahoma ______ 53 | Wisconsin =-----3-- 90 | Unknown _________, 23 
Pennsylvania _.___ 5 Wyoming ane eR ee Re | 
Seuth Dakota _____ % | Cumada 2” 


By far the largest number of the women students marry and are 
doing what lies in their power to advance their race. Scattered 

er the reservations are many neatly-kept, comfortable, Christian 
homes, where children are reaping the benefit of Hampton's teach- 
ings and getting a better start than their parents had. Others of 
the women students are in the Government school service, as imatrons 
or teachers, or in industrial Pesitions, while a few in the outside 
world are earning their living as trained nurses or as stenographers, 
or by following the varied occupations of their Anglo-Saxon ‘sisters, 


i s 
_ Oceupations of Indian women trained at Hampton.” 


TENOR EE TERE hs te OT Nubes ee yy -10 
Tidian ageney und school service. 16} Mission Work. es 2 OER see 3 
Tomestic service 0 13 | Clerks and stenographers ________ 8 
Unmarried and at home ---4----- 10] Miscellaneous__.-.- i ae 
Siubente 21.7 pe REN | o Trpanes as ee 2 
Teuchers ________ AF St Pee 6 | Locatlon “unknown _____.____+__> 1g 


Among the men there is an even greater range of occupations, 
"Farming and stock raising claim the largest number, many are fol- 

- lowing the trades learned. at Hampton, some are in the Government 
service, and some are working independently, while still others are in r 
the professions. : 

Careful records, verified by frequent trips among former students, 
show that 87 per cent have, all things considered, made satisfactory. 
records. hai 


% Occupations of Indian men trained at Hampton.” 


. 


Farmers und stock raisers______ 257 | United Stntes employees_________ 16 
Railroad employees, lumbermen, Religious WhEkera= a5 ot SA 17 
farm hufds, and laborers______ 49 gi, Bee I a Sy oe td ee 10 
Independent tradesmen____._____ 50 | Miscellaneous__._..--.. | 2 
Indian ugency and school service. 38 | Professional, including 6 aa tae 9: 
Business men, clerks, and book- dhgane.--. tae NS 2 
Keeperg. 220 58) eT 7: 8, 25 | Unknown______ heel RS, ee, 23 


. . ag 7 . 
The conditions to which mosi Indian students return are hard, far 
harder than the average easterner can realize. Many of the reseryg- . 
tions are distant from the railroads, so that supplies are hard to get 
as we]l as expensive, while in places water is a real luxury. 


* As of Dec. 31,1921. | 
47096*°—23——7 . 
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BY 


The standards of the community must also be taken into con¥dera- - 
tion, tnd in all too many localities the white people living near. the 


~ Indians are not of a type to prove either helpful or elevating. With 


all these difficulties and many, many more, we are apt to expect far 
more of the Indian than we would of 1 white student who had en- 
joyed equal advantages, 9... =a . 7 

A white boy who has béeh in school until he is perhaps 20, and 
in that time has had to master, in addition to the usual studies, 2 
new language, and accept an entirely strange system of living, is not 
expected to raise the standards of his home community to any very 
great extent; the Indian is. : ‘ 

The Indian must not only have acquired a trade and be able to do 
skillful work, but he must also speak English, well enough to act as 
interpreter, understarid the Bible, and teach in Sunday school, as 
well as be prepared to advise in-the councils of his people regarding 
various phases of their legal standing and land questions. And when 


~ he is unable to fulfill all these requirements we hear that Indian edu- 


cation is a failure! 
INDIAN WOMEN FACE DIFFICULT PROBLEMS. 


‘That the men, as aswhole, keep up to the standards of the school 
better than the-women is undoubtedly true. It is the natural and 
-inevitable result of a life that brings the man into competition with 
many men and keeps the woman in the home, where she is very 
probably entirely under the dominion of an_autocratic person of the 
old type, who not only does not wish, but will not allow, any changes 
in the household régime. <i - 

There are some Indian women, however, who, with exception:tl 
ability, have made remarkably fine records. These women stand 
out in their communities as leaders and have their part in every good 
work, As is bound to be the case, however,-the great majority of 
‘Indian ‘women lead average lives, and in the eager they are 


the ones who count for most. 
. ' er 


TRAINED INDIANS IN DEMAND. 


Since Hampton’s first Indian students returned to their homes, 
conditions have changed in a vast number of ways. There are now 
many schools. English is becoming an intertribal language, reserva- 
tions are being broken up, and the sales of land bring white neigh- 
bors into every community. | 

\In spite of all that has been done, however, by the Government 
grid by missionaries, there was never a time when the need was 
greater, or whéh Indian men and women of broad sympathy gnd 


high moral training could help thdir people more. 


‘ 


‘ 
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; Hampton’s part in this work is necessarily small, but the 29 girls 
and boys representing 12 tribes who are now in school, the largest - 


number at any time for several years, are preparing themselves to go 


back to their people, to do what they can in the work of uplift for 
ihe race that so greatly needs their help.” . . 

Many people have the idea that because Hampton Institute no 
longer has a Government appropriation for Indian students it is 
closed to them. Such is not the case, for the school feels that it can 
do more for them in some ways than eytr before. 

Hampton Fnstitute does not wish to compete in any way with 
other schools; it merely aims to supplement their work. It desires 
only boys and girls who feel the need of further training in trades 
or agriculture, in domestic science, domestic arts, or normal work, 
and wish to be fitted to teach and lead their own people. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


* 


A. PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR BOYS. _ 


; Cuartes H. WILLIAMs, 
Head of Department, Phystoal Education for Boys, Hampton Institute, 


The athletic and recreational life of the young men at Hampton 
Institute consists of participation in intercollegiate: and interclass 
competition in.various forms of athletic games. ’ ; 

The “intercollegiate competition. is conducted in football, basket- 


ball, baseball, and field and track athletics. -— ¢ 
Interclass competition includes the four above-named forms of 


competition, and, in addition, tennis amd rowing. 


in the Colored’ Intercollegiate Association of the Middle Atlantic 


‘Intercollegiate competition is conducted among the seven schools 
States, of which Hampton Institute is 1 member. 

Occasionally intersectional contests are played with léading col- 
leges, as well as with teams representing the leading athletic clubs 
in the East. . Pal ; 

THE ATHLETIC PROGRAM REACHES MAJORITY OF STUDENTS. 

Interclass competition has heen developed for all sports. . Every 

class has a team and participates in the several class leagues. Keen 


rivalry and most unusual enthusiasm are exhibited during these 
contests. This form of competition not only offers, young men an 


_ opportunity to train for variety teams, but'also affords a healthy and 


_ wholesome form of recreation for the majority of the ‘student body, ’ 


a ~ 
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Physical training was started for young: hen in the term ‘of 
1910-11. + At the beginning it consisted in the different companies of 
the school battalion meeting at the institute gymnasium for 20 
minutes after night school and study-hour once a week, where they 
were given setting-up exercises, = ge 

At present all day-school boys have physical training for two 
regular academic periods each week. This work includes indoor — 

and outdoor games, freehand and heavy apparatus, a stndy of 
graded gymnastics by seniors, also lectures on caeciiIng methogs and 
on the development and value of play in physical education. 
_ The indoor work in physical training terminates in the spring 
* with an annual demonstration of the class w ork which has been done 
during the school year. 

New students are given physical and medical ‘examinations on: 
entering school. All students are given medical inspection twice a 
year by the school physician. Through this medium student health 
is closely watched and caSes which need attention are discovered 
und immediately treated. ’ J- 

A regular three-year course in physical education is given during 
the summer school held ut Hampton; also -a playground course 
which has been taken by several hundred teachers from every section . 
of the South. “This work will doubtless influence the recreational 

‘life of hundreds of negro schools throughout the South to- -day. : 

Specimen programs of- annual gymnasium exhibitigns, given 

with appropriate music, follow: : 


, ‘Procnast: 
* ‘ - 
Wand exerejset_cq 22-52 ~~ as ge ht es Roys. 
Gymnastie ecliss_____----_- potece------------ =e Girls, 
Apparatus exercises_______ Pramas cc on te Vm «eye A Boys. 7 
Tumbling- aaa ae, a acpaiae a AD s oP P AY mest ps ef Sees Loys, 
Willow wand exercises____.--..--...--.--.-) Lk Girls.+ 
Csurfas—Charucteristic Hungarian folk dance . ‘ 
Poumb-hbell exereises_.___ ~____ Boys, 
Playground demonstration-____.__..__------.--_1__ Senior girls. 
Sesto 2S" ee oe ut 2 ek oOo ae cee Senior girls, 
Singing gumes—London bridge; Sing a Song of Six- “Se 
pence. * : re 
| School dunce-—How Do You Do? “3 Ar 
Games—Three deep; dodge ball. he 
WoOllsy Nill< Jaca Oe en ee -. Boys.. 
_ Chariot race. 
Human burden race.. 
Duteh GANGCA Fe eee cem sn RE an en, ENS, hn Boys. 
| Fireflies____-____ +, ------------------------------ Girls.’ 
| . Solo—An esthetic dance--..---.-_--_---------.--. Miss Carrlebel B. Cole, 


. . (prantella—Characteristic Italian folk dance. Pr 


o.. 
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Apparatus work_.---.-.--.- sittice. peop = Ze 
Games—Simple eompetitive TINO Keds — Preparatory girls, 
Zigzug relay.’ — ow 
Bat ball, .* ak: 
Dutch dance___-_______ y Patintaton ie srinrnietenogt rt eee Girls, 
Dancing -rectentites:. 20. Ft. she) ee First-year girls, 


* Old Dan Tucker (American country dance), 
Cschbogar (Hungarian folk dance). 
Eloise gavotte. ; 
Tomb-befiss ci OU iSs 20 0S oh ee te Boys | =: 


Cy min nstic lemons. Oe L.A Second-year girls, 
Wand drill (written by Miss Carriebel B., Cole) ____. Boys. 
APTA tat bt ce Ateneo, «ee Third-year girls, 
Poeme Krotique—Choreographic interpretation (Mel- > a 4 ’ 

wilte: Chariton) st 2.8 od ee 3 ee Dorn Cole Norman, 
Schoolroom work—selected types_......:__-________ Normal-class girls, 


First-grade activities: re 
Story play—" Halloween.” - 7 
Nursery rliyme dances, * i : ‘ 
Pussy Cat, Pussy Cat. |’ , 
Three Blind Mice, — 

Hey Diddle “Diddle. _ : 
Classroom exercises: oe : 


Posture work, : ene 
Setting-up drill : 
“Cotton Needs Pickin’.” ; 5 
Characteristic negro eccentric duncing-.---_________ William Ball and Otis N. 
‘ Greer. 


Scenes from an Imaginary Ballet (Coleridge-Tdylor), - 
Vursovienne, characterist! Polish dance._____._____ Dora Cole Norman, 


B. PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR GIRLS. 


A ,  Otive B. Rowe t, 
Head of Department, Phystcat Education for Girla, Hampton Institute, 


Physical education for girls at Hampton’ Institute has a threefold : 


purpose. Two of its aspects dea] with the welfare of the individual 


student, while the third considers the prospective teacher or com- 
munity leader. The methods by which this purpose is carried out 
may be’ treated separately. | “a 

The school assumes the responsibility of safeguarding and, so far 


2 


as possible, improving the health of the students in its charge. Upon 


~ entrafice each girl is given a careful medical examination to deter- 


mine (1) whether she may be admitted to the school, and (2) what 
defective conditions of eyes, teeth, or tongils must be corrected, if 
she is to remain... . ow 
1 Aims: Education—quick response; postural— good form; hygienlc—vigorous activity ; A 
sogial cooperative effort, a: yah 
| TH 
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The school physician also determines whether a girl needs a par- 
ticular diet or special restrictions as to work or exercise. > 


CAREFUL PHYSICAL AND ORTHOPEDIC RECORDS KEPT. 


At the beginning and end of every year, each girl is examined by 
the director of -physical education, who keeps a record covering 
height, weight, strength tests, back and foot conditions, and facts 
relating to her general health. 

Special attention is paid to underweight sid weak feet, since these 

_ ¢onditions bear directly on the student's capacity for work of any 
-kind. : 

The physical examination also gives the director an opportunity 
to study the needs of the individual girl and to interest her in reach- - 
ing a higher level of health. by controlling her own habits of pags 
eating. sleep, study, and recreation. 

A course in physical education and hygiene is required of all stu- 
dents in the academy. twa periods weekly throughout the course. 

During the fall and spring the work is given out of dgors, and 
includes a variety of games, progressing Aron the simple forms to 
the organized sports. * 

~ Through the girls’ athletic association fnterclake tournaments in 
volley ball, field hockey, basket-ball and baseball are carried on. the 
teams meeting after school for regular practice, which is supervised 
by the physical education teachers. | 

A voluntary class in games is held on Saturdsy, partiondar ly for 
students who are taking a work year and other new, students-who are 
not in the regulge physical- education classes. _ 


- 


RECREATIVE ACTIVITIES ALE NE ed a 


A point sb arwen of credits for individual participation in recreative 

. activities leads to a badge, which is awarded to those who make a 
required number of points. . 

Two badges are used, that for “ first honor ty representing a maini- 

mum number of points, while the “second honor” if given for earn- 

iag an additional number. This system of award has proven a strong 


~ 


incentive. ‘Points are given as follows: : 
Basket-ball__.______ | : Pz 
Basebnll... \ each player in a tournament game—50 poliits, ‘ 

Volley bali... 

Hockey oe a player on champlonship team—10 additional pots. 


Folk dances, for every six—-10 points. - ‘ : 
Group dances, for every ten—10 points; and 
Hikes, for a +mile hike—10 points. : A, 


‘ 


. 
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_ In order to receive points ‘for folk dances and games, a test: must’ 
-” be passed. No one is awarded honors who does not qualify in good | 
_ Sportsmanship and good posture. -* . . 

Decisions as to qualifications are made by the teachers of physical 
education together with a committee of students. Additions+to tha 
list of activities for which points ure gi ven may be made as desired. 


. PREMIUM PLACED ON. GOOD. 
: 


~ 


_ The purpose of the outdoor work is to develop a love of wholesome 
recreation, as well us to cultivate that spirit of goud sportsmanship 
which includes ideals of honor and fair play, loyalty and cooperation, 
generosity to opponents, self-control under stress, and perseverance 
against obstacles. : o. y ; 

The indoor work includes marching, free-standing exercises, pos- 
ture tests, apparatus work, games, folk and aesthetic dancing, and 
gynuastie games, . ' 

The indoor work is designed to give training in habits of correct - 
posture, skill and grace in movement, and to provide exercise that is 
healthful, pteasurable, and mentally stimulating. 

, A demonstration of cluss work closes the indoor season, and Jater 
in the spring a May festival is given. 

As opportunities occur during the year, informal discussions are 
used to teach the necessity for a shower bath and change of clothing 
after vigorous exercise, and to emphasize the fact that muscular 
activity is probably the most important single factor in maintaining 
a high level of personal efficiency. ~~ ¢ 


STATE REQUIREMENTS -LN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ARE MET, 


_ Since the State of Virginia, under the West bill, has made physical 
education compulsory in all public schools, any institution that 

-desires to have its graduates certified as teachers must provide train- 
ing which meets the State requirements. : 

Zo meet this need all students in the normal school must have 
approved courses in (1) school hygiene (36 lectures), and (2). meth- 
ods of physical education for school children, three hours weekly for 
one quarter. * é oe 

Practice work for both these courses is given during the teacher... 
training period at the Whittier training school, where the student 
teachers make tests’in hearing and vision, and organize games at 

Practical work in physical education activities is also a State 
requirement, which is fully met in the regular classes of the academy. 


» 
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¥ _  MAY-DAY PROGRAM. we 
: . . . / . ° ‘ 
A program of the. May-Day dancing, with music furnished by 
the institute military® brass band. follows: i) 
ERENCE, NAM Nase 7 ce tle ge Aen) - AH participants. 


“Folk dance—The Crested Hen_______- ee en Whittier children, 
Willow: avandsriliisi. toa Oe » Third-yenr yirla 
Folk dance—Bleking__..-_-..--.-___.__- ey She ne Girls, . ‘ 
‘. Folk dance—Norwegian Mountain March_._____-_.__ Girls. 
Folk dance—Highland Schottische__.--_--.____-_____- -. Secdnd-year girls, =~ 
Partner dance—Eloise Gavutte______ xy oe at etewee ee fills, Wire 
. Aesthetic dance—Apple Blossoms ee BE oe tree eens mind Group of- three girls: 
‘ May-pole Mint rece tek fet Pg ig Oe Se ee ee ’ First-year girls, 
; , \ 


\ 


et 


.« DISCIPLINE. 
Mag. ALLEN W. WASHINGTON, 


+, Commandant, Hampton Inatitute. 


The work of the commandant’s office touches practically all de- 
partments of the school and all phases of student life. The duties ; 
are primarily those which relate to discipline. Taken in the broad _ 
sense of the word, discipline means general helpfulness in every 

- way toward the student, | . 
_ Discipline does not mean the standing of one in authority over 
a person, compelling that person to obey rules. It means .to urge 
the student to see things in proper perspective and to try to. prevefit: 
students from getting into trouble, rather than punishing them after 
the trouble has occurred. Of course, punishment must sometimes *. _ 
be administered and as judiciously as possible. . - 
. Discipline. is necessary’ for the best training of students, since 
many of them come from homes where they have been unrestrained 
and where they have not had the fullest appreciation for authority. * 
_ The students’ homes are making great improvement, howéver, in _ 
| this direction. ~ : © 7 
Of course, the World War brought on man y-changes, and meth- 
ods of discipline have changed with other things. This necessiz) * 
tates our dealing quite differently with students. o a 
"It is very interesting to register a new student. This work in-. 
_ cludes finding out something about his home, his. parents, the’ size 
'+ o£-his family, and the ‘general conditions about\his home life. ‘ It 
is also very interesting to assign him to a room, select a suitable _ 
_ Toommate, seat him in the dining/room with agreeable surround-. 
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DISCIPLINE, » a. 99° 
. Thea follows the selection of the student's work, the discovery of 
what kint-of work he has done, and what he wants to do at Hampton, 
the'discussion of his plans for the future, and the assignment of 
him to such work and study as will fit into the schethe of his desire. 
All of this interviewing is very strange to new boy, , For the most ~ 
~ part, however, he enters into the ordeal with enthusinsm. Before 
long he is absorbed in the life ‘of the institution. He starts with a, 
new inspiration the’ work of securing a broader education. 

It is necessary to follow up the new-student to see that ha gets to - 
meals on time, that his room is thoroughly cleaned and aired, that-his 
ted is properly made, that his clothes are neatly arranged in his 
wardrobe, his shoesare carefully placed under the side of his bed, and 
that he starts off cheerfully for his work of the dat. hy 

Each student is assigned. to x company in tle school battalion. - - 
Every physically fit boy isa member of the Junior Reserve, Officers’ 
Training Corps. This organization requires three hours for drill. 

_ each week: This military training is a splendid thing for th boys, 
Every boy wants to be a soldier and the military life appeals to him, 

-, The school batfalion: is officered by students. The battalion is an + 
excellent field for the development of leadership and cooperation. 

Each student is assigned a sent in the school church and.in Ogden 
Hall, which ¢s the common meeting place for the daily devotional 
service at 8.30in the evening. The religious life at Hampton is the 
center around which all other phases of institutional life revolve. 


< 


STUDENT SELF-GOVERNM ENT ENCOURAGED, 


, = 


Is is the plan, so far as possible, to have student government. In. 
each dormitory there.is a janitor, who is responsible for the care and 
proper conduct of the boys in his building. Ha is given authority 
which must be recognized and obeyed cheerfully. Any infringement 
on the janitor’s authority or any lack of respect for his authority is 
reported to the Commandant, the matter is then investigated, and an 
adjustment is made. 4 a9 

It_is believed that it is a wise Policy to separate, as much as pos- | 

. sible, tlie small boys from the larger ones, because the small boys need 
» different kind of training. Jt is necessary for the young boys to ~ 
retire a little earlier at night, and, if possible, it is a good thing for ~. 
them to sleep a little later in the morning.. This is necessary for ‘their 
growth. This policy is also better for disciplinary reasons. ; 

The smaller boys need some one near them to give fhem more gen- 
eral supervision than ‘ig required by advanced students. -In order to‘ 
sve that rightinfluences are thrown around the younger. students, . 
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they are géen a kind of parental care that is different from that 
whith is given older students. This arrangement has proved very 
satisfactory at this institution. . ae Ted a yo ee 
One of the most influential of the older hoys, who is somewhat of 
a big brother to these smuller boys,.is in charge of them. He ean 
‘ laugh with them, play with them, work with them, and direct them, 
without seeming unkind in an} way. We waht this salye spirit ex- 
hibited more and more with these younger boys and wit} cider ones 
vus well. « f spe ; . 
Much time is spent in advising.students who cometo consult mem- 
bers of the commandant’s office about their homes, their health, their 
school work, their financial sjtuations, their religious life, their future 
plans, and everything tat Gist life at Hampton. = - 


> 


P= Uy A PREMIUM PLACED ON GOOD TEALTH. 


_ The health of the students is given careful attention. Students are 
given a thorough physicg) examination when they enter, Lf students 
are not in good physical condition, the first thing is to make them 

“physically fit forthe work which they haye to do. Some students 
come with adenoids, some have bad tonsils, others Nave diseased tdeth, : 

- and some have defective eyesight. All these handicaps must be 
remedied before the: dtpdtent can do his work satisfactorily, The 
#tudents’ rooms must* be well ventiluted. Boys must take baths‘ at 
the proper time. | at: 

The. Hampton. officers serve as morale officers and police the 
students when they are outside, as well as inside, of the school grounds 

“+ where there ure opportunities for them to get into places of Jess ele- 
vating character, The uniform often saves bovs £m. temptations, 
consequently there have been very few cases of jafimotality. . 

The boys.are required to be properly cloth A Ibng-cstublished 


e “ pule has been that the boys who had sufficient credit balance in the 


treasurer's office Gould make application for the clothi g Which they 
have needed. The clothing purchased was charged to their accounts. 
In 1921 Hampton gave up. this system. as it was vely difficult to 
manage satisfactorily. “Every hoy is now, expected to, purchase his 
clothing and pay for it in cash. One suit of clothes is furnished hy: 
the War Department to the members of the JuniorResetve Officers’ 
fTraining Corps.” Any extra clothing which.the student wishes, he 
“must purchase with his own money. Each student is expected to 
ebuy a serge suit which is better than the one provided by {he United 
States Government. This suit is worn on Sundays and fo speciul 
. occasions, thus leaving the-sujt given by the Government to be used } 
_ every day, This adds greatly to the appearance of the boys. 
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+“ INTEREST IN SEODENTS EXTENDS REYORD HAMPTON. 


__ The boys are followed up not only dvring"the term time, but-also 
during the summer vacations. 1 is important that the cinstitute” 
should kiow at all times what its students are doing: Frow-Fear, 
to year- Hampton has D&n able to. secure in the North places where 
boys can earn indhey for their next year’s expenses, Each fal} letters 
are sent out asking about the boyse how well they have dine with 
their work and about their general demeanor, and forcthe ygpst. part. 
very sausfactory. reports Taive been received. There ave very few 
eases where thy boys have not given splendid service during the: 
summer, Employers often asle to have the same boys return to 
them the following year. -The school officers feel, that it is very 
necessary to follow the students right along through the regul 
school courses and then follow Hligin after they have gone out f 


\ 
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MILITARY TRAINING MAKES BETTER MEN. 


“Military training is n very important factor in the work ef the 
institute. because it teaches the boys teamwork, acting together in 
the execution of orders given by a superior officer, whether student 
or otherwise. To carry out these orders men must exercise obedience 
and self-control—self-control not only of the body, but also of the , 
mind. + * | 
~The many exercises connected with military training develop» 
and strengthen the muscles and make for physical fitness, af 
« ~The idea of orderliness and self-reepect which .comes through 
military training is ‘probably more widely tauglit in this way than 
through any other medium. Students who have been privileged to 
receive this instruction bear a distinctive matk. 
S 


c ~ . RESPECT FOR LAW TAUGIIT. 


When a studs dressed in uniform he seems very proud and 
conscious of the fact. Having his own reputation as well as that: 
of his company at stake he wants to live up to the very best that is 
in him, - . ' % i. 

Respect for‘law,is also another leanent which enters into the life 
which 1s influenced by the right kind of military training. As one 
travels oVer the country he sees all about him a lack of due recogni- 
tion of law, There is no succeesful management of large. groups ” 
anywhere unless there is a propef regard for authority, which is the — 


bedrock of the whole structure of national life. 
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EXTENSION WORK. ~- 


4 mg) L°L. Biatmr Buck, 
Director of Extension Work, Hampton Inatitute. 
> 


Extension work carries the advantages of the school to people who 
are outside. It aims to aid in the progressive improvement of col- - 
ored urd] communities and schools and to enrich, the institute’s 
knowledge of the work of its graduates. and the conditiotis under 
which they work. 

Extension work at Hampton Institute has been carried on 
through the following channels: (1) By sending out teachers and 
workers who attend cqlored school meetings, conventions, and fairs 
‘to help carry out their program, and by systematic, informal school 
visiting; (2) by prepuring publications, such as Hampton Leaflets, 
~which deal with subjects on which people appear to need help and* 
on which the institute is prepared to furnish expert advice; (3) by 
displaying educational exhibits at the Virginia State Fair and at 
county fairs: (4) by conducting “extension schools” in the rural 
schools of Virginia to aid teachers and school principals in both 
their intra and extra mural activities; (5) by furnishing pure-bred 
~ live stock and poultry to colored farmers of Virginia from the Hamp- 
ton breeding farms; (6) by employing a colored farm-demonstra- 
tion agent if Elizabeth City County, the county in which Hampton 
Institute is located; (7) by giving-some financial assistance to the 
supervisor of negro schools in Virginia for the employment of 
special supervising ¢eachers; (8) by getting information about the 
work of Hampton Zraduates ‘which will be useful in serving theni' 
and their work through the institute’s placement bureau; (9) by 
establishing and maintaining close contact. with numerous public 
and private schools in the South; (10) by assisting in the editing 
and printing of a monthly publication called Negro Progress Rec- 
ord as a news letter for the Negro Organization Society of Virginia 
(the president of which is Maj. Allen W. Washington, commandant: 
of cadets at Hampton Institute), whose motto is: “ Better Schools, 


_ Better Health, Ketter Homes, Better Farms”; (11) by sending out 


educational motion, pictures to the colored schools of Virginia; and 
(12) by sending out traveling libraries to schools or individuals for 
a smull rental fee. 


. 


-TEACHERS STUDY NEGRO LIFE. 


- It has been the policy to use the teachers and workers who are 
ee regularly employed by other departments of the School foremost of - 
- the extension Work rather than to employ a number of full-time 
‘ sroreene in the extension department. 


* 
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- The variety of extension work calls for the services, for a brief ; 
length of time, of experts in teaching, cooking, sewing, poultry- 
raising, care of live stock, gardening, farm engineering, and other 
fields of practical knowledge, 

The teachers are also helped by coming into close touch with actual 
conditions in the homes and in the schools from which their pupils © 
come. Most of the teachers are not only willing, but also eager to 
take part in the school’s extension work, : > 


¢ STATE AND REGIONAL MOVEMENTS INAUGURATED. 


The institute’s extension work is guided by the principles of suc- 
cessful extension education. Little good can come of work done in 
a community before a real desire foi that particular work has been 
created among the people of that community. The people who ben- 
efit by extension work,.as far as possible, are required-to do the work. 

Hampiton’s extension work is closely related to life’s problems. It 
aims to increase the desire for and appreciation of good schools 
among adults and children. “(2 

Several far-reaching movements among colored people-in the 
South, including the farm-demonstration work, the system of super- 
vising industrial teachers, the program of the home-demonstration 
agents, and the Ne#ro Organization Society of Virginia, have been 
started by private fynds, administered by or created through Hamp- 
ton Institute, and have finally been given public support. 


WHITE AND COLORED CITIZENS KEPT INFORMED, 


Throughout Hampton’s history the extension work has been the 


means of keeping the educational staff in close,touch with the home 


life and the occupational life of its gradyates. 

The institute’s educationa] and financial campaign work has kept 
Hampton in close touch with thé best white people of the country. 
This campaign work has also spread knowledge of negro progress. 


‘and has gained support for educational work among negroes. 


> 


A FEW LESSONS AT A TIME DRIVEN HOME. 


* 


‘In 1920. a policy was adopted which provided that fair exhibits 
should deal each year with one or two simple lessons for which there . 


"- appeared to be great need and that the chief object ‘of each exhibit 


should be thé*most. thorough teaching of one or two lessons. “How 
to tell good layers from poor layers in a flock of hens,” for example, 
was an exhibit) which attracted many vistors at the Virginia State © 
Fair, held regularly in Richmond. al so ©: 
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” industrial teacher, what help was.most advisable. <A t 
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REACHING THE PEOPLE THROUGH EXTENSION SCHOOLS. 
Nae 


A brief outline of a three-day extension course, conducted in a ¢ 
rural four-room county ‘training school in Chesterfield county, near 
Richmond, Va., will illustrate what is meant by the’ “extension - 
school.” é 2 

A preliminary survey was made to see the school and community 
and to discuss with the county superintendent of schools, the farm- 
demonstration agent, the local school principal, and the supervising 
) tive three- 
day prégram, based on the needs wiich had been made@eaen during 
the preliminary conference, was prepared and sent f ggestions 
and approval to thosé who had been consulted in the preli inry con- 
ference. Posters were then preparéd and sent to interested persons, 

The program was jbased’'on the needs of the community and was 
divided into (1) Farmers’ Day, (2) Everybody’s Day, and (3) Teach- 
ers’ Day. e aie 8 

The Farmers’ Day program consisted of addresses of welcome, a+ 
discussion of the value of poultry, a demonstration of how to tell the 
good layer frem the poor layer, and a demonstration in actually 
building a proper.open-front hen house. At the evening meeting 
there’ were shown motion pictures on balanced education—training 
of head, heart,and hand, * 

The program for Everybody's Day was built around the activities 
of a mothers’ club, which the school principal had been instrumental 
in starting and which was the most active organization in the com- 
munity. Speakers discussed the feeding and care of children and 
the testing of eyes, ears, throat, and nose. The mothers’ club pre- 
pared and served a luncheon for all the visitors to the conference. 
The refition of the school to the community was explained, and the 
responsibility of the parents for giving their children a fair oppor- 
tunity of securing eight grades of schooling was emphasized. 

The program for Teachers’ Day was designed to awaken greater 
professional interest on the part of the teachers in the children and 
in modern methods of teaching. A demonstration was given to show 
how the teacher could organize and direct. the play of children. The 
principal of the Whittier Training School ‘at Hampton Institute 
gave a demonstration in teaching a reading lesson to a second-prade 
¢lass. The-closing meeting made a final, strong appeal to men and 
women of the community to cooperate with the school principal and 
teachers in building up both the school and the community. 


se 
_ BREEDING OF GOOD POULTRY AND LIVE STOCK STIMULATED. 


For a good many years, Hampton Institute has attempted to place 
pure-bred poultry, pure-bred hogs, and high-grade dairy calves with- 


_ beerpseen. 


task the following facts suggest. 
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in the reach of Virginia negro farmers. This work has been done 
largely through the negro farm-demonstration agents, who have been 
privileged to get this stock, at about “meat” prices, for the farmers 
of their s:veral counties. 2 


* - 
EDUCATfONAL MOTION PICTURES CARRIED TO RURAL, PEOPLE. 3 


Several motion-picturt stories of student life at Hampton Ins ite 
have been prepared at various times and have been used in publicity 


‘work throughout the North or locally at the institute. The extension 


department has been equipped with a portable projector and a set of 
storage batteries, ‘This equipment makes it possible for pictures to be 
carried to remote rural districts where the motion pictures have never 


‘ 
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GENERAL ASPECTS OF GROWTH. 


Geoxce I’, PHENTx, 
Vice Principal, Hampton Instifute, 


Those who established schools for the negroes in the sixties and 


afterwards naturally copied the models with which they were fa- 
miliar, Hampton was no exception. If her work has differed from 


_ that of other schools, it is because her founder was familiar in his 


youth with schools of a different type. In the Hawaiian Islands, 
where General Armstrong was born, the.missionaries had established 
a type of school in which industrial traiting and literary training 
had been happily combined. 
" The effect of manual labor on character made a profound imipres- 


-sion on Armstrong as a youth, and as“a man of maturer years he 


was convinced that. a similar type of education was what was most 
needed by the freedmen.. That he had no illudions as to the diff- 
culty of his undertaking there is abundant evidence. 

To make his new project succeed General Armstrong had to justify 
it in the eyes of three groups of, people: Le 
- (1) The negro race, who would supply the student body ; 

(2) The white North, who alone of all people of the country were 


- gble to finance the venture; and 


(8) The white South, who were. skeptical as to the value of any 
kind of education for negroes. ; : 7 7 
How far this school of a novel type succeeded in this threefold 
3 ; 


‘WORK UNDER SUSPICION. 


There is abundant avidence: that. in the early days the negro_re- 
garded Hampton with suspicion. | The students and graduates were, 
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however, effective missionaries of the new idea, and the school has” 
never suffered for students. 

In 1872 the numbers had so increased that Army tents were pitched 
along the shore to take care of the overflow from the dormitories. 


Tents were in use for several years, and to this day the enrollment J 


has been limited only by the capacity of the buildings. 
The average annual enrollment has been as follows: First decade, 
220; second decade, 550; third decade, 661; fourth decade, 755, fifth 
decade, 878. “ 
_ It is significant that of negro schools of secondary and college 
grade, established since 1868, nearly a third have the words industrial 
or agricultural as a part.of their corporate titles, and that the pro- 
portion of these schools is highest among those founded by negroes 
themselves. : 


FINANCIAL AID FROM THE NORTH. 


That the people of the North have believed in the type of train- 
ing for which Hampton stands is proved by the generous manner 


- in which they have supported it. The average annual current ex- 


pense of the school has been as follows: First decade, $28,480; sec- 
ond decade, $58,350; third decade, $104,253; fourth decade, $177,722; 
fifth decade, $283,584. * i lls 
’ The same friends who have contributed to current expenses have 
created an endowment fund to assure the permanency of the school. 
The amount of this fund at the close of the last year of each decade 
has been as follows: 1878, $65,819; 1888, $157,940; 1898, $708,360; . 


1908, $1,575,471 ;, 1918, $3,069,207. 


SUPYORT OF THE SOUTH. 


The sympathy of the white South with Hampton’s work was abso- 
lutely essential. Sympathy has grown with understanding, and the 
8chool to-day enumerates among its loyal friends southern men and 
women of influence and prominence. The people of Virginia, to a 
greater extent than the citizens of other.Southern States, have had 
an opportunity to know Hampton’s work and influence. UT 
As early as 1874, Doctor Ruffner, a distinguished Virginian and 


at that time superintendent’ of public instruction of Virginia, wrote ‘ 


in his annual report: “The prosperity of the institute is amazing, 
and, what is still more wonderful, it is conducted in such a way as to 
give satisfaction to all parties North and South.” 


The financial aid which the Slater fund, the General Education ' 


Boatd, and the Jeanes fund have contributed for negro schools in 
southern communities has done much to acquaint southern people, 


__ especially schoo] men, with this type of education. 
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BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


A. THE ANNUAL ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION. 


' : 
The reception at the residence of the Principal. This Is attended by many hundreds 
of visitcrs, including leaders in education, in church, and in state. 


B. CLARKE HALL.’ 
This building, the Hamaton Y, M. C. A., was bullt by student labor. 
’ ‘ , * 
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HAMPTON INSTITUTE BATTALION. 


Promptness, alertness, self-control, endurance, and respect for authority are a 
® 
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the old library rooms became “'The Blake Indian Museum.” Later, 
Col. E, B. Townsend, Mr..F. C. Briggs, and Mr. Joshua Davis made 
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The interest of the white South in negro schools is growing every. 
year. Indeed, all things considered, it has grown:in the past as 
rapidly as could reasonably be expected. There are many difficulties 
which persons living outside the South can not comprehend, but ° 
these are constantly growing less and will some day cease to exist. 

The close of the first half cextury of Hampton's history finds the 
relation between the races in the South, the progress of negro educa- 
tion, and the school itself in a condition which the most extreme 
optimist of 50 years ago could’hardly have dared to hope for, and 
there is every reason for facing the second half century with faith 
and courage. ; 


THE MUSEUM. 


Cora M, Forsom, - 


Curator of Muscum, Hampton Tnatitute, 


The museum as a depository of valuable curios began whem the. 
institute was Jess than a year old through the generous response made 
by his mother, then in the Sandwich Islands, to General Armstrong’s 

‘request for specimens of coral and relics of the old island life. These 
things, rare enough even then to be considered “ museum pieces,” had 
been collected from the different islands of the Micronesian group, 
each for some special value. Many of these were destroyed by fife 
in 1879, but enough remained in 1905 to form the nucleus of a valu- 
able collection. ; 

_ In 1881 General Armstrong made his first visit to the Indian 
country. While there he.was fortunate in being able to purchase 
several suits of the old-time buckskin costume which could not now 
be duplicated. Frequent visits later, made’ by the present curator, . 
have resulted in a fairly comprehensive collection from different 
tribes, of costumes, ornaments, household utensils, baskets, and some 
rare old paintings. In 1905, $5,000 was given in the name of Whitney | 
Blake, a former instructor, to prepare a place for these curios, and 


valuable bequests, and by gift and purchase the school has been con- 
stantly adding to its collection. Some good mound-builder imple- 
ments, among other things, have been acquired. 

When Miss Alice M. Bacon, author of several books on J apanese 
life, returned to this country, she brought back many fine old things. 
Some of these she loaned to the museum, and at her death she gave 
almost her entire collection to it. : : 
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Articles from China, India, Fgypt, Syria, Turkey, atl other 
countries have been given from time to time, until now there is al- 
“most no country that has not contributed. its mite. , 
A Philippine collection of about. 300 specially selected pieces has 
heen given by Miss Frances Cutis. of Boston. This covers various 
evafts of many tribes from northern Luzon to the southern islands, 


GROWTH OF TILE -AFRICAN COLLECTION, 


’ 

When the Rey. William H. Sheppard. an old Hampton student, 
returned, after 20 years of missionary work among the tribes of. 
the upper Congo, he brought back a large collection made with much 

_ discrimination and Jabor. About 400 pieces from. this collection 
were sold to the institute. r | 

Other missionaries and travelers in Africa have given generously, 
and so made possible a very inspiring collection, helpful not only 
tv Hampton but to students of African ethnology in-other places 

. and ta artists in search of new designs and suggestions. 

These large exhibits demanded increased space, and‘ three rooms 
were added in 1918 for their better accommodation, giving a floor 
space of ubout 5,400 square feet. The war broke in upon ¢hese 
plans, and as yet no cases have been provided for the new rooms, 
und a large part of the collection has to be kept in storage, except 
when taken out for some special occasion. 

Each of the 2,000 articles, or sets of articles, is card catalogued 
with reasonable thoroughness and illustrated in pen and ink and 
‘color.--A set of reference books is always at hand to render first 
aid in case of unexpected questions. To make this materia] serve 
its best purpose toward broadening the education of the pupils, and 

in case: of ‘the Indian and African exhibits stimulating race pride 
and understanding, a variety of devices have been tried with more 
or less success. 


COLORED PEOPLE LACK MUSFUM FACILITIES. 


. Little curios which are familiar to every northern child are un- 
known to the southern negro and have therefore a peculiar value in 
his scheme of education. This last statement is alse true of the 
Indian. ay 

Our general plan, made to fit existing conditions, is quite unlike 
that of the ordinary museum, and to be of the greatest value must, 
| have the cooperation of the departments it is designed to help. 2 

One room in the museum is fitted up with lantern and curtain, 
chairs for a class, and wooden shutters to darken the roonr by day. 

Here a class may. supplement its study by using pictures which | 
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ig. | « ian 
have been selected from the 6,500 cards and slides classified for 
the purpose. : ao 

A teacher of geography wishing to further illustrate her work 
on a particular country may bring her class to the museuni, show 
what material exhibits are available, and add to them a selection of 

«pictures or slides, or both, _ 

If a teacher of history, wishes t8 illustrate any special period she 
‘may do so with pictures or possibly articles associated with the par- 
ticular time or event. The same may be done for a class in literature 
or art. - 

A telescope that makes the moon and the phases of Venus, the 
rings of Saturn, and the moons of Jupiter something more than e° 
tule that is told, can be used almost any night when.the weather is 
favorable fr out-of-door observation. Fs 

A student taking a trade may add to his instruction in the traffe 
school pictures illustrating the manufacture of wire, for instance, or 
Ahe use'of concrete in the building of houses and roads. “. 

The teachers of ngriculture find helpful the sets of pictures they 
have themselves arranged for different branches of their work, and 
some of the instructors are very happy in their ise of this material. 

For. the home-economics school there are collections of fabrics, 
embroideries, and Iaces, shoes and hats, primitive tools and utensils 
that can be arranged for class work with a little management, 

Occasionally we have given exhibits that include customs as well 
as materials, such as serving Japanese tea or giving little scenes 
from life in other Innds. : 

In this way, the museum may become not only a place for inclosed 
exhibits, but a living interest to break the monotony of classroom 
routine and make a more lasting impression upon the mind of the 
pupil than is possible to the printed page or even the carefully-cliosen 


word. 


THE PUBLICATION OFFICE. 


Janxk E. Davis. 
In Oherge of Publication Offrr. 


The publication office is a clearing*house for the products of the 
printing office, including (1) The Southern Workman, (2) Hampton 
Bulletins—the Catalog, Principal’s Report, Treasurer’s Report, Sum- 
mer-School Circular, and occasional bulletins; (3) Hampton Leaf- 
lets (76 old and 4 new ones annually), covering academic sub- 
jects, agriculture, health, hand work in rural schools, miscellaneous, 
nature study, prografiis for special occasions, gchool-and-home-im- Aj 
provement, and southern crops and industries; (4) general school 
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literature, including reprints from the Southern Workman, pam- 
phiets on extension work, sketches of graduates, campaign material, 
such as appeals and, statements about Hampton and its methods and — 
ideals, and pamphlets on race questions. -. ’ ae 
The publication office also passes on printed matter required by 
the departments of .the institute, including stationery, schedules, 
blanks, programs, circular letters, invitations, notices, etc., and The 
Hampton Student, which is.edited by students. ‘ ~ 
_ It is also a center-of information for clubs,’ Sunday schools, and 
‘individuals, about Hampton and other industrial schools: about.the 
{ work of graduates: Armstrong and his methods: and racial ques- 


mb tions, . Ci 4 . 
: The publication office is the headquarters of traveling libraries for 
‘rural teachers. | oe 3 ae 


‘ ) 


. ms _ THE SOUTHERN WORKMAN, , & 
‘The Southern Workman, .an illustrated monthly mabrazine, was 

. established in January, 1872, by General Armstrong. He made this 
journal a vehicle to carry his ideas abroad and enlist the interest of - 
all the people he was.able to reach. Its audience has increased 
Vastly in size and importance since hig day. On account of its ~ 
studies on race questions it has had a growing circulation in libraries, 
schools, and other educational Organizations, =. 
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. WILLIAM ANTHONY AERY, ; 
mi Pubdlicution Secretary, Hampton Inatitute. 

The effectiveness of the work of Hampton Institute must be judged 
by the service which its 2,000 graduates and its 8,000 former students 
have rendered to widely scattered communities, not only threughout 

the South and West, but throughout the United States. ; 

: e sons and daughters of Hampton Institute aré at work through- - 

out the United States—and some are even found in Africa, Asia, 
- Europe, and the islands of the sea—giving to people of many races 
and classes the manifold message of racial co peratjon and good will, 
of “education for life,” of self-help, of lean: pure homes, and of 


self-sacrificing service. ‘ 


~— 


LIFE WORE OF GRADUATES, : 


A study of the occupations of the negro men graduates shows that 
negroes have been going into various lines of-work, including educa- 
9 . ‘ AR. ‘ : ‘ ‘ ri i obs : - Veet’ 
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tion, farming, trade work, the aioeed and business. The de- 
tailed figures are given below. - 


Occupations of Hampton Institute negro men graduates." | . 
Educational workers (not along agricuitural or mechanical lines)__-.-. | 110 
Agriculturlete- is eo ee ee ee ee = 1-38 

POOR CH ORS, oe Baal tals ein diene kee = 40 
Farmers, purdenere. 8 2 Oe a Te Td 46 
Prigdeinite, <i, Se es Om rl ee, eee 181 
Teachers of manual training or trudes_.__..- 68 
Following trades as journey men or contractorg_—_. ~~~ 113 
l’rofessional men__—---. ~~ ~~ tet ee SIM 
Isusiness men-—- ~~~ ---- ~~ 2 = eee 34 
Clerks, mall carriers, insurance Hirents, @tes 6. AA a eee nie | DE t 
Hotel men, railroad employees, lalorers, ete Bees ee) 1. tae, 00 
_ Unemployed on actount of health---.-.-..2.-._-_----_- ap aya rir 9 
Gecupations snot: kadwiis2 Schl ee ec 79 
LIZ Lt Fees eek Mh Se NNO RL, NA 4 nO Rie ere pte ail oe Tog 87 - 
Dend we ~~ +--+ 5-2 en enn ee = 285 
Grand. Peta) Ate tle os leat ae ee Oe Re ee ee 1,159 


La 


A similar study of the occupations of Hampton Institute negro 
women graduates is given below. 


Occupations of Hetiiaton. Inatitute négro women graduates.” Ace 
/ Unmarried __ tid AC SASS WN aE Sok OE LTE TO SEV SOTR A set . 215 
os O15 8. Rey Ae eT Oe Ie ETS “1ST 

Other occupations s 0err Se oa ee Be 28 ope oe 52 

MERGOR BH Ss St sn eens oe Oa eee se 6 
Married (housekeepers)... _ 415 

Teachers “2. 0.2 es eae yi, SAL Bed Nk PEE oe oe 119 

Not.teathings 0-20 0. ¥- Nee on ee Pw 206 
Married (not housekeepers)...» === 73 

p DORCHORRS 22 Ae eae ote ee te eel EP D8 eee, 88 { 

Not teaching.____-__-___ fa ae a AE A PE RA SON YB Se > = 85 
Occupations ROC RNOWH Ot lL gg 
DU SRA ges teee eae neha meer op ee rs SESE et at a ee Dia LET 154 

Gerviidh  fO0Gl 5 ciel tees oie eee ee 893 


These figures are the result of a ‘careful study of the occupations 
of the graduates according’to our Jatest information, whether it has 
come directly from the. sAdividuale themselves or through reliable 
reports furnished by i In the great majority of. cases the | 
information dates pot further back than 1919. Of those whose 
present occupation 1g not known we are in ‘actual’ communication 
with many, although for various reasons we are uncertain as ‘te 
what they are doing at the present time. : 
cr ee 


Ag of December, 1921, ; . , Ramat 
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C } 

In classifying our men gradubtes We have, as a rule, given the 
preference to the line of activity which each names as his principal 
occupation, Many combine other work with that occupation. 

In addition to principals of pubdlie schools or institutions and 
teachers in such schools there are included under the he: ng “ edu- 
cational work (not along agricultural or mechanical lines)” school 
inspectors ‘and supervisors, commandants, and disciplinarians, . 
Y. M. C. A. secretaries and other socinl workers, librarians, and 
physical directors. Of -these, midrfy, in addition to their teaching, | 
ure engaged in farming. ain kinds of work, - 


THE: crdouates WORKING IN MANY STATES, | ! 

. The nen and whmen Fran Hampton have gone inte many lines of | 
work and have scattered themselves sbriadcast .over the United 
States. The detnils of the distribution of Hampton graduates, Re- 
cured through the record office, xre given below : 


TN ee wf Wandin nepru araduates.4 


A titi ee ee 


G3] Now Jtrmasy 208 Bes et 8 ae 
Arkansns_..-._ oom gmcee 9 A Ne TOVK otha so n- SP 98 
Cal foralt.co. 2 32sec: se Se=2 555 5 {| Nexth Carolian 2 -- vO 
jColoratlos. .- 25504. Sates 3 | Ohio... -- ee eee ee ee | 
Connecticut... 9 | Oklahoma ____. 2 of Fa ee 9: 
Dpea Wares 20) 22 ccol sae send oS i eietlanl Se OB 
District of Columbia... -----. OT | Rhode Eslatid _------2- 2 2 
Florida__.-------) ©) 6 t= 10 | South Carolina 43 
Genrgle 2-22.25) fl eces sleek tt [Shaki Dakota lv. ak Ot 
Retwiils ts  ek Se ee 1 | Tennessée —_ 20 9 
Wisi. SSeS Co a Pe Ae bose tS ee Soo 5 
Indiana fc} Area leer oceans A be Menniinte ese oo youu te ue Oe ep 
|, ne Ee ES Ce SAR aE i> levirginiac. tof ee ore gael 714 
Kansas so eee el oh Waslingtou.-.-.--_-=-__-_.-» 1 
Rontuckye. ola LE 17] West Virginia _.--..-.-.-_-___ 15 
Tauislana__------ AA Pe 4 | Wisconsin ~--.--...-._____- id <2 
Maryland_—__-__. > bias A 82 | Foreign: | 
Mussuchusetts ~--.-.----- 3h Py x, eld ELS Re Se 1, 
BONG ocala eicenticataae Ad Cahadan 2 hs 1 
Aipalaniphals_ <- es FS —6«B Central America _..-_.__.-_. 2 
Mfssouri-__--___- Sige pate SS tS 17 West: Indledo..3. A. 8 
Nebroska__.....-..._...________ 2 i 


These men and women who have gone to these. artdaly scattered 
States have acted as educational leaven and have quietly influenced 2 
favorable attitude of public opinion toward negroes snd Indians. 
As Virginia has haturally received the greatest nymber of Hamp- 
ton graduates, a detailed: diet ributton of more than ‘700 of these 
is here given. , 

As of December, 1981, , . ~ 


- 


rely A 
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wo 


Dighibution of Hampton graduates in 3 inuinia, by ramaticg 


Asia, *-5°. 8 he 2 oo en .9 | Lancaster ______ ev Ga ee 7 
Albemarle 2 a Pe gS Ae, TOE Pate 4) Lotuloin- fos: pe TY ove et 
Amelia ai eee yh ae a By) Laisa Se, ee, a! 
Amberst-2 fp ub 3h RP ee Pet delbabrig p26 bee 5 
Appomattox 2-22 o To) Madison. Beet 
Arihigtop cS... Sooo ert 2D PS Mathews |!) un cy cage Se F 7 7 
Anwariay co Sle le a! vs we 4 | Mecklenbury wei: mat 12 
Rett OS oe alate er 1 | Middlewex 2... 2 3 
jedfurd —. Ae Fed 1 | Moatyomery 20000 2 
. Ah teeirty olka ee Nausenbomd oo 10 
iruitay th Brees Pr oe 5A Nehem, Jen] OG wes ta fe 
Buokiagtitm 25 eee R | New Kent __ ves ae R 
ero HIO Fi ee 827 | Norfolk o 8 5. = n= “188 
Oeeiiitivies: ye See a | Nortbhampten ae Se pd 
CDurlons 2 PUNO Vai ca | 4 | Narthumberland 7 =. 
Charles City ERO Nr Deepa 4 3] Notlowsy ooo eee qT 
ChysterdeRt o + 5-2 OL ES VOpanige: 8.) A Me. 2 
Cunmberkind 22200 4) Mittaylvanta.. - 2... ll. | May 
Dinwiddie .--_2 Lo FS hg at, ee ho] Powhatan . be ee ey 1 
Elizabeth City. “a0 ] Prince Baward. ie OTK aI 
Peele = EL Ae A ee 1 | Prince George = tiyg Sat of SAL 2 
Malrfax. fosce8e so ah cunt A. 1] Prince Williim 90 0 2 oo. 4 
“Fanqnier ~---~------—-------." © &] Princess Anne _.-. 6 
Prranilin’ 00° Sa Sa sb A} Patina os Le kas 2 
Prederivck o2--0-0 h | Ruanoke 9-922 ll 
Ci feiteetictes 8 Se 3 Mrsckbridjss. <2). ke eee : 3 
Aoor tia, 3.28 chee 6 | Rockingham Big ed SPR es eet 4 
SPR ANIMA ee oo bt 1 | Southamptan_— 7. eetdesee a OT 
Halifax =. ay ee ee 9 etbrnnia E acs fe et O#,.) 2 
Hanover _._____ 0 EAP ee 6 tig sero # Ht fa ele a oie 2, 
Tlenriey a ae - on |Aussex Pots te We 1 
Mettiy ore er re a 2 fig tA ARTE Spe, Der Pe! OE oA 2 
THe if Wish 2! b= 2° “Warwiek22 faceless. « Sg 
* dumes Clty 0-0-0 9 | Washington o-oo . 4 
King ani! Queen 2-0 G6 | Westmoreland .--2--- 3 
King William .....- .° wl Dork 2 oe ie al Me teat 1 
~= 


é 
THEIR ACTIVITIES IN TIE STATE. 


ra 


Nearly every graduate conducts a Sunday school and many of 
them are useful ag evangelists. Their relation to the people around 


1. °™ As of December, 1921, given by counties. - 
“Includes 14 in Charlottesville. i 
“All in Alexandria not in “Arlington County.” 
"Includes 24 in Lynchburg. 
T Includes 5 at Virginia Normal and Industrial Institute, Ettricks, Va. ; 
1 Includes 53 at Hanipton. Institute; 60 ip Hampton and vicinity, and 15 in Phoebus. 
1% All are located In Richmond. } 
Includes 85 In Norfolk and vicinity: 49 fn Portsmouth and vicinity, 
"Includes 12 In Danville. . ’ es ee ; ‘ 
' - ® Includes 24 In Roanoke. ' ge : 
™Incindes 4 in Franklin, — sm 
™“ Ineludes 33 In Newport-Newa,:-- . 


me) es ee ee: 
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them i$ not that of a pedagégue to enlightened communities. They 

are usually the best educated of their society and are leaders of its 

thought: and give it tone by their wisdom and culture. They seldom 

seek office, but devote themselves to the real Welfare of their people. 

; They are civilizers rather than mere teachers. 

» « Thé graduates generally buy land and have frequent use for their 
agricultural training. As they can teach usually less than half 


up farming exclusively, as teaching, when it can he had, pays better. 


* 


AGRICUL ciate AL EXTENSION WORK. 


A number of graduates hive madg important contributions to the 
inauguration and development of the *negro farm-demonstration 
work, which has been thoroughly organized by the States Relations 
Service of the United States Department of Agriculture throughout 
the Southern States under the feadlershop of Dr. A. C. True. 


TRAINED NEGROES ADD MILLIONS TO THE WEALTH OF MIRETNTAS 


«Some 30,000 negro farmers in Virginis under’ the leadership of a 
Tuskegee-Hampton graduate -are annually influenced to improve 
their methods of work and secure crop yields. - 

Thirty-five local negro farm arid homé demonstration or extension. 
- Service agents, working in 20-odd counties of Virginia, under the 
States Relations Service, have brought to’ thousands of negro farmers 


into farming as A Businres rather than a mere occupation. 


PROFITS FROM EXTENSION wien, 


‘ tural extension service, negro farmers jhave increased their earning 
* powers by many millions of dollars ‘and have helped to develop 
|, their counties and States; negro farmers have increased the average 
_ weorn yield by more than 10 bushels per acre 6n demonstration plats; 

¥ and have added $20,000,000 per year to Virginia’s returns on the 
" eorn crop. Similar good records have been made in the cultivation 
‘of small grains, of hay, forage, and covgr crops, and in, the devélop- 
_ Ment, of poultry and live stock, 


v 


. VIRGINIA NFGROES IMPROVE COMMUNITIES UNDER WISE. LEADERSHIP. 
a -Negro farmers and their wives have’ also. teen taught the vans 
be of community development through comfnon sense and thorough- 
Lee going. otganizetion,. They have been n tanght ¢ to sata, and white- 


a ’ m~ H 


Through the work of men trained for special service in _agricul- we 


the year, this practical knowledge i is indispensable. Very few take 


_ + and their white neighbors a new vision of farm life, a clearer insight 


4 
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wash their homes; to build sanitary outhouses; screen windows. and 
doors against flies and mosquitoes; remove the breeding places of 
injurious insects; install water systems; plant home gardens; and 
conserve food. ; ’ 
Negroes have been encouraged and taught to save their money, open. 
bank accounts, buy labor-saving devices for their homes and farms, 


' to.own the land which they cultivate, and to mix brains with farm- 


ing and all other forms of work. 
The progress made by 826 negro farmers in Nottoway County, Va., 
during the seven years proves that it pays to mix brains with farm- 


* -ing.”” Land values and crop yields increased at a rapid rate after’ 


the negro farm-demonstration agents began working among negro 
farmers. 2 

Land that produced, before the coming of the farm-demonstration 
agents, 10, 12, and.15 bushels of carn to the acre came to yield with- 
in seven years 25, 30, 50, and even as-high as 76 bushels of corn to the 
acre—the result of applying more thought to farm problems, more 
attention to details, more skill in the selection of seed, better prepa-* 
ration of.a seed bed, and correct methods of soil tillage. 

It is safe to say that in Virgina the: negro farm-demonstration 
agents have helped the farmers increase their ds 50, 100, and 
even 300 per cent. 

The result of the farm-demonstration work and the practica] 
upplication of the Hampton idea of education hits heen the promo- 
tion of friendly relations between white and colored people. The. 
work‘that the colored people did in improving corn yields, increas- 
ing.the fertility of the land, ifproving live stock, building school- 
houses, improving churches, and enriching home life, has won for 
the' negroes the respect and good will of many white people. 


» 


INFLUENCE OF BOOKER T. WASHINGTON. 


General Armstrong was accustomed to say that if Hampton had 
sent out only Booker Washington it would have paid back to the 
people of this country an equivalent for the thousands of dollars 
they hive paid into its Treasury, + : 

“When one considers what Doctor Washington* accomplished 
through the establishment of the Tuskegee Institute since 1881; the 


' tremendous influencé that he exerted upon his own people in favor 


of handwork; the impetus he gave to land buying by negroes 

through his farmers’ conference and the Tuskegee graduates; the - 

help he rendered since 1900: through the National Negro Busi- 

ness League in right methods of business; the establishment of 
* Doctor Washington died In November, 1915,” mes é | 
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kindly relations between whites and blacks. through. his southern 
campaigns, when he addressed hundreds of thousands of both v 
races; and his education of the North as to the possibilities of the 


“negro, one can but feel that General Armstrong was right in his 


estimate of “value received.” 


- 


SOME PROBLEMS WITICIL HAMPTON INSTITUTE IS FACING. 


Like.all other industrial or vocational schools, Hampton Institute 
has had to face constantly the problem of training men and women 
who could influence along constructivé lines the formation of a 
sound public opinion with reference to the needs of great misses 
‘of people who must be trained to earn a living and to live a happy, 
normal, useful life. . 

Doctor Hanus in his study formulated -the following needs:” 
(1) Plans for helping graduates, especially men, to find better in- 
comes and inore attractive conditions in the rural districts and to 
resist the economic and social tide bearing the negro population 
toward the cities: (2) increased supervision of trade graduates dur 


ing their first years out at work; (3) training more teachers of 


agriculture; (4) placing more emphasis upon professional training 
for, those who enter teaching: (5) giving to women training in 
business principles and methods; (6) placing nore emphasis on 


taste in home furnishing and on modern home sanitation; (7) giv- 


ing more systematic instruction in the principles and methods of 
social science; (8) extending the system of business training: (9) 
furnishing more general post-school placement guidance; (10) pro- 
viding rural visitation by Hampton teachers; and (11) helping agri- 
cultural graduates to get some'land and a real start. 


Some of these needs Hampton Institute was meeting in 1922, 
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